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ABSTRACT , ' . 

^ \ The booklet Baintains that the key to Beeting basic . 

huaaV needs is the participation of individuals and cCBBUnities in 
local problea solving. SOBe of the Bost iBportant achievements ill ^ 
providing food, upgrading houjslng, iBproving huian health,^ and 
tapping new energy sources, coBes through local 8elf«*help i)rojects. ^ 
Proponents of. local efforts at world prcblei solving point out that 
national 'and international efforts are too higtly cent]^alized to 
encourage direct action by those iiho are BOSt affected* ExaBt)les of 

• prob lea- solving achieveBents by, local tnitiat^ve include private-plot^ 
agribiuture in socialist countries ; i>re£abricated housing in 
industrsial nations; ^olar heating in Chinese villages; and self 
health cate in industrial and Third Horl^ nations. Cooperation of 
national and international agencies i/ith coBBunity organizations can 
be effective. if they ccnbine local initiative with long -tern^ 
financing for specific projects. .Ezanples of successful cooperation 
include the Rorld Bank Urbanization Project (which provided $866 
Billion to 15 developing nations betweep 1972-77 for^ housing) , and 
the local developnenf project of the Inter-ABerican^Fcundation (which* 
distributed $40 Billion between 1971-76 to Latin American citizens 
groups for agricultural /aind housing inproveBents) . She con.clusiqn is 
that local participaticm ip social r^fcra offers individuals thjs^ 

"opportunity • to understand and develop ^dninistrati ve and * \ 

organizational skills'to deal with both iBBediate and- long- tern 
needs. (Author/DB) ' 

t. 
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Introductioi\ 



The key to, meeting ^asic Human needs is the participation of 
indivjiluals and communities%\ local problem solving. Some 
of tl^e most important achievements in providing 4ood, up- 
grading housing, improvir\g human health, ^nd tapping 
new energy sources will <fome not through highly centralized national 

• and international efforts but through people doing more to help them- 
selves. When those mdst "affected by a problem assume the primary 
responsibility for solving it, they gain the understanding and skill 
to aeal with the broader political and economic issues of their society. 

Many of the most sujccessful efforts to solve global problems already 
talce,njace at the local level, the United States,^me gardeners 
stretch their food budgets by up to 10 percent; in soyne socialist coun- 

* tries, private-plot agriculture provides one-quarter of maay familie%' 
irfcomes. Selr-help housing save^ 'American homeowr\ers one- 
quarter to one-half on construction costs and in the developing 

• worlrf, provides millions of hom^is. Self-health care cuts hospital 
ailmissions in half for some chronic illnesses, while basic preventive 
health measures reduce the incidence of coronary heart disease and 
canper in industrial countri^ and. of dysentery and parasitic infections 

* in the Tljird World. -SimpJ^ housing de^gn changes that adapt homes 
to climate conditions reduce heating bills 50 percentAi industriil 
countries. Solar energy provides much of the power for Chinese vil- 
lages. All these initiatives are decentralized and participatory., Their 
successes are the prdduct of direjt action by individuals and com- 
munities.* . 

t • / ^ . ^ 
People have always used individual initiative and local resources to 
proyide for their basic needa. The difference today is that many of 
[ r > « 
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these efforts are more, orgarvized and successful than in the pasit. 
They have begun to receive the financial and political support of gov- 
. ernments and international agencies frustrated by their own liUny.of 
failures Nations have started to look to their own resources, trying 
to become 'more self-reliant in food and tnergy. Government#housing 
and medical care programs are being decentralized to involve peopfe 
at the community or neighborhood level in the delivery services. 
And mdividuals are becoming more irfvolved in organizM self-help 
projects. r ^ \ 

The ultimate success of'these efforts may depend on tl^piirticipa- 
tory nature of local problem solving. Individuals workirtg on their 
own, without the support of their community, will be lest successful 
than people working gooper^tively in sftiall groups. VVhenVhose most 
Mn need, participate- in defining their probjems, in deciding ^n a solu- 
tion, in carrying out what needs to be done, in distributing* the bene- 
fits of the solution, and in assessing their own work, the impact of 
selF-help 'multiplies Through cooperative self-help, individuals gain 
a sense of competence and self-respect and th^ strengthen their ties 
to tiwir community.^ ^ • ^ 

*' 

Today's local responses to gfob&lproblems are* halting first steps ii^a. 
reappraisal of how Kest to m^PTnimanity's most pressing needs. 
Such initiatives have, their own limitations. Many will fall short of 
their immediate goals. But the fact that individuals and communities 
work together on basic proble^ns is* an accomplishment in itself. 
Where people have begun to take an active role in shaping their 
own destinies, especially when these efforts aire linked with broader 
social teform, movements^ political and economic development has 
flowered. The much discussed and little-«chieved buildir\g of a more 
equritable global society is proceeding in localities where people par- 
ticipate in, rather than just dbserve, the solving of their problems. In 
.theV<:oc«s, many who ot\de thought themselve<i victirns of forces and 
circumstances beyofnd their control understancf more fully the politi- 
cal and economic dimensions of their lives. This participatory ap- 
proach to meefing hask »human needs is proving that some of tne 
seemingly intractable problems of the twentieth century- are indeed 
manageable • . . 



"The building of a more equitable global • 
society 18 proceeding in localities where 
people oarticipate in, rather than just 
observe, the«lving of their problems/' 



Roofs Over Their Heads 
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The street sleepers' of* Calcutta and the destitutes living in the Paris 
subWay shock the sensitiviti# of people who. sleep in a bed each 
night. In every society, however, these unfortunates-are the excep- 
tion. Most, people, no maUer how low their incomes, find a way tb 
put|ome soct of roof over their heads. . * ^ 

SThis primal nesting uree may contain the seeds of a response to the 
worldwide shortage of adequate housing. Population growth and 
rising affluence have physically and finan^ally^ outstqpjwl the abil- * 
ity of governments and private industry to. meet shelter needs. The 
UnitediNations esfimates that the number of households will increase 
44 percent between 1970 and 1985. In urban areas alont, however, ^ 
authorized construction's expected to fall four to fiv<p\illi%n hous- 
ing units behind demand each year during that period. This housing 
shortfall comes at a time when at least 800 million people are already 
living in badly built, badly ejquipp^ dwellings.^ . 

Despite this vyidening gulf- between housing needs and availability, 
current housing, patterns eufeest ways to bridge this gap. Home- 
ownership is rising in a number of industrial cO(^ntries. Functioning 
communities built by the. poor are springing' up spontaneously in 
Third World cities. .As the cost of conventional housing climbs, the 
middle classes everywhere have become interested in building and re- 
habilitating their own homes, as the poor have always done. Recent 
World Bank projects help fanulies upgrade rather than replace even 
the poorest existing housing. TheSe initiatives sitggest that the solu- 
tion to the housing problem Will require the participation of ihose 
most affected by it. ♦ * ^ ^ \ 

Up until ^he mid-ninpteenth century in Europe and Morth j^merica, 
and until ouite recently, in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, people 
built their homes themselves or ^t least supervised the co\truction. 
JoKn Turner, a British proponent of ^self-help h'orusing, estima^s that^ 
nearly two-thtrds of all the housing ever built was constructed in this 
.way. As social conditions 'and costs changed, it became socially. ac^ 
ceptable and economically efficient, at least among the rich, to hujf a 
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home or to contract for its constriKtion Social welfare policies that 
evolved gave many governments the* role <)f providing housing for 
thj)se unable to at^ford it on the free market * 
• « *■ 

This dual wliance on the marketplace^nd on public housing to meet 
shelter needs is no longer adequate: In both rich and poor natiorjs, 
the price of land for housing sites and the cost of^materials, labor, 
and energy in 'the construction industry are generally rising' faster 
than other expenses World Bank data indicate that even the cheapest 
existing housing units built by the organized public or private sec-, 
tors are too expensive , for one-third to two-thirds of the people in 
Inosl developing roujt^ies.* 

Housing* costs are soaring in industrial countries In the United 
States, the average price of a new house exceeded $54,000 in 1977 
and home prices were rising twice as fast as incomes In some parts of 
the country, the desire E^^a new home was so great that lotteries were 
held to choose betweer^ tompf ting buyers wilKng to pay almcJst any 
price Financial barriers to . homeowning in Europe af\d Japan are 
even greater The value of apartments pn the He St. Louis in tKe 
center of Pans increased tenfpld during' the last decade. Kouses gtt 
smaller and smaller in Tokyo as land 'prices soar In Western nations, 
these rising housing costs will make it difficult for some people to 
ever become homeowners * - • * 

In the Soviet Union, despite what must be history's most extensive 
governmental effort to supply low-cost housing, serious shortages re- 
main. 'Although spifaling prices are not permitted in the controlled 
boviet economy, housing pressured are reflected in the lengthening 
waiting lists for official housing and the open market in traded apart- 
ments The ^shortcomings of the Sdviet. state-controlled housing 
market highlight the growing realization everywhere that public 
housing has failed to fulfill its promise. First seen as an orderly way 
\o jnove people out of the squalor of deteriorating tenements, public 
housing has often done no more than replace a horizontal slum with 
a yertKal ont 

[Resigned for'Seconbmic efficiency rather than aesthetics, public hous- 
ing projects are too often sterile compounds without the jobs, stores. 
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and cultural activities that could make them livable, vibrant commun- 
ities. Isolated in this way, pi/blic housing in countries all over the 
world has fallen into a desperate morass of premature deterioration 
and' vandalis;!!. The p^ruitt Igoe , complex in Louis, Missouri was 
demolished in 1972 because it was unlivable-only 20 years after the 
developmfenf won mternati(Jnal architectural awards The Grands 
Ensembles on the outskirts of Pans are stark masonry monuments 
to the dreariness of' French public housing. The historid dowtitown 
centers of Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev are now ringecK^th Wockl^ 
oT huge, monotonous, government-built high-rise apartments, badly 
constructed and devoid of supporting services 

Yet experiments in pubhc funding* of urban hou/ing for the poor 
continue The United States Government was enifieshed in the mid- 
seventies in a project called Taino Towers in, New York's Spanish 
Harlem. Construction costs topped $60 million* Over the expected 
40-year life of the pro>ect, these four 35-story towers will cost the ' 
government a total of $150 milhon for construction, jupkeep, and in- 
terest, and Dossibly an additional $35Q mjhon in rent subsidies-all 
to house 656 fanyjies In addition to the exorbitant costs of ih^ hous- 
ing, efforts to provide shops and jobs in the area have failed 
miserably ^ * 

/ \ ^ 

^This, then, is th^ housinjg (Jilemma. Commercially constructed p/ivate 
-homes are beyond the ecomomic reach of more and more people. 
Public housing has proven too expensive^ for the government that 
builds It and often unlivable for the poor who rent it. So wh^re-will 
new housing come from? If may arise fr9m the desire of both rich 
and poor all over the world to (bwit their own homes, even if they 
,have to build them with their owii hands. 

» 

Private ownership of conventional dwellings is increasing' in many 
•countries. In, the United States, nearly two out of three homes are 
owner-occupied. In France, the homeowning portion of the popula- 
tion has grown by nearly 50 percent in the last 15 years. A Quarter 
of urb4n homes and more thah half of homes in the countryside in 
the Soviet Union are privatdy owned. In Hungary, 63 percent of the 
housing is private, in Yugoslavia, over 70 percent. Even in China, ' 
most peasants m rural areas own their own dwellings, only in cities, 



where a fifth 6f the population lives, are the majority of houses pro- 
vided by the-governrrtent In almost every r^ation; public opinion sur- 
veys sKow that more people would like to own their homes.? 

iCV^frlca, Asia, and La.tin America, data on homeownership, al-* 
InbuglTThore sketchy, tell a similar story. In N^exico, two- thirds of 
co|iventional homfes are owned by the occupants; in India, 85 per- 
cent. In many communities, even the poorest of the poor ovm thAr 
sparse shelters, but not the land they are built on. Unfortunately, the 
Inreat of being evicted can sap any incentive to improve their struc- 
tures and offsets much of the advantage of hom^wnership.' 

Governments and community organizers have begun to look toward 
tfie de$ir€^Jo control personal shelter as a fount of human resources. 
The illegal occupation of vacant hoirting in London and the over- 
ni^t construction of shantvtowns in empty lot% in Mexico City 
show the willingness of peoplbsto take the initiative in meeting their 
iiousing needs. Such self-help cact^ channeled to meet the^ shelter 
requ%ments of iarge numbers of people. 

SelF-help housing takes maciy different forms in the industrial world. 
In the United States, it includes urban homesteading and extensive 
renovation and rehabilitation oPexisting housing. It e?(tends to the 
resurgence of middle-class urban home buying land the substantial^ 
amount of owner-built hot»ing^ In Europe, *seif- help includes what 
the British call "gentrification" qf historic^ut decayed»urban centers, 
such Bs the Covent Garden and Islington aseas of London. Rising 
costs force many young W^t Germans to work weekends and even- 
ings adding interiors to the shells 'Of* their new homes, using*what 
the Germans call "family powet" to provide housing. In Poland, the 
government construction pi housing w^is abandoned altogether in 
1976 in favor of reliance on cooperatives, where greater participation 
by residents was seen as the best fesponsft^o the housing crunch.*^ 

Organized self-help housing in the Unit^ Sfates was given a boost in 
1973 when sevewl, cities, and fateV the Federal Government, started to 
match urban shelter needs with the mounting number of abandoned 
houses. This urbjin home^teacjlna program is rooted in the pioneer 
philosophy that occupation and iijTprove«ent of property gives 



"A family with its own 
homi hi$ roots ^hat 
may prevent the erosion 
' ef its community." 



rights to ownership. Houses that have become government property 
in lieu of back taxes a>e sold for a nominal surif, often no more than a 
dollar, to couples or individuals willing to move in and rebuild them. 
Occupants buy their homes with the investment of their own labor in 
making housing improvements. Such "sweat equity" opened the 
door to homeownership through federal programs to 881 homestead- 
ing families by the end df 1977. Although this is only a drop in the 
bucket, interest in homesfeading seems strofig. More tfian 22,000 
•people have applied to become urban homesteaders and the govern- 
ment is expanding the program." 

* 

Experience shows that homesteading is economically, justified. The 
Urban Hpmesteading Assistance Board of New York City estimates 
the cost completely reljabilitating a two-bedroom housing unit in 
New- York through sweat equity averaged 1^15,000 in ,1976. This 
compares to development costs of approximately -$32,600 for re- 
habilitation by a conventional contractor arid $45,000 per unit for 
new construction. The social brtiefits of such efforts are impossible 
to quant^, but a family with its own home has roots^thatjmay pre- 
vent ^he wosion of its community:" , . t 

Ufifortunatelv, urban homesteading is still beyond the reach, of most 
low-income families. The mean income of an American' homesteader 
is more^ than'$12,00a. Many available houses reauire rpfl^irs that are 
more expensive than replacing the house. To date, mbiit programs* 
focus on single-family dwellings, jfet on apartment buildings where 
mahy of the poorest people live. Most of the houscs^offered for sale 
hav^ been in areas just beginning to decline. While sUch a'^ocation 
increases the likelihood of success for these* homesteadetfc organized 
urban homesteading is really only a way to stabilize neiM} bo r hoods, 
Oot to push back the slurns." t * j 

Selfrhelp housing begins whenever a person picks up a hammer to 
repair a leaky roof or to fix a drafty iyindow frame. It is difficult to 
cslimate the improvement in the housing stock made by self-help 
renovation and maintenance. Such improvements are rarely measured 
in national assessments of housing capital One indicator, howc^r, 
is the proportion of home repairs done by the owner, or at least under 
his or her supervision. From 1972 to 1976, nearly on^-third of the 
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$70 billion spent^in the United States oiv "housing repairs was for ' 
such ^ner-mana^ed improvements Home improvements seem to be ^ 
of 'interest to middle-class homeowners in Europe too, as spiraling - 
housing costs force many people to fix up thdr old homes rather v 
than shop for new ones'** - •% . 

Those who do ^o in for home buying in the United States often 
favor existing kousing. In 1976, 50 percent of the growth' m home- 
* ownership*^ city centers was due to it\dividu^ buying old houses, 
as rising prices for new home$ made buyers more* willing to re<\ovate. 
.By contrast, as recently as 1970, 80 percent of new homebuyers in^ 
city Centers chose newly built houses and coac(oniiniumsf Because 



of a vC^illingness to invest time and mopey i hi proving^ld houses, 
the arrival of today s homeowners can mark the reju^erfcon ST 
decaying neighborhoods. But it can also cayse rising p roper tyB/a lues. 

)T,tO 




This type of self-helfrKousjrig can slowly push out trfe poor, forcing 
\ their housing problems onto another Gdm&unity ^ 

The gradual rebuilding cff neighborhoods that were once blights on 
the urk>an landscape, is reflect^ ift the Urban' Land Institute's esti- 
mate that between 1968 and 1975, 58,600 American housing units 
were privately rehabilitated in innei-city areas It would be misleading 
to say that such efforts have stem'med the tide of decay engulfing the 
cities, for an estimated 150,000 units are abandoned each y^ar But 
they do /eilect the increased interest of individuals and communUy 
groups m meeting their own housing needs.^* ' *- 

Self-help in the UnUed States mean^ not only rebabihtation/but also 
home building from the ground, up Individual owner-oocupants. 
bulW more hom*es than . does the governmenf Such^hottsiAg ac- 

* couAted for ohe^thitd of new housing staris imm^iately aftenVVorld 
War y^. ^Rather than disappearing with risipg affluence and \ more 
sophisticated housing n^rlcet, owner-built housing hel3 a stabr^one- 

' fifth of the market betwj^en 1964 and 1976,*^ ^ 

In 1^76%>ver 200,000 families in the United States acted as genyil 
' contractors who oversaw me design, financing, ^nd coii|truction of 

• their homes William C. Grindley, in the book Freechm to Build, es- • 
timates these fiome-buildejrs save one-quarter to one-half on <;o^ 
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struction- C(3st5j over 9^ila» developer-built housing. AsKiommercial 
housing costs continuelo rise, individual Initiative may* grow in im- 
portance as families build the homes they c^mnot afford to buy.^* 

Fo|r most' people living in .rural areas in the developing world, self-* 
Jielp housing ha» been and, probably always will be the only way .to 
obtain shelter. Jhere is no construction industry or public^housing' 
authority Jn the Altiplano of Peru or in the Sal)el. In urban areas, 
the poor erect cardboard and sheef-metal shelters, adding more sub- 
stantial siding or <n\ extra room with the aid of family or friends when 
time and money permit Initial government efforts, to increase the 
Supply of ^housing suffered from the enormity of the task^ insuffi- 
cient funds, and ,tne bad examples of public housing in the industrial 
world. The first, U.N. World Housirig Survey concluded in 1974 that, 
despite a massive effort over the previous ^decade^ housing co;\di- 
tions had become significantly worse in a majorijty, of developing 
<oantrifiS. . " ' . 

Government' and international aid to self-help hocusing, a convenient 
marriage of available morvey and local initiative, is a logicaf response 
to these problems. Such efforts, have been going on ir\ many countries 
in a piecemeal way ^ince the mid-sixties. The World jiil\k's basic ur- 
banization project is the largest such pqgram. Beguo in 1972, in five 
years^t provided $866'million for self-Kelp projects in 15 countries." 

Initially, the .World, B|nk's program' consisteid of "sites-and-services" 
Projects, an apprpach to housing that encompass&I a package of ur- 
►an amenities including.a dvyelling site, ro^ds, water, and sewage ^is- 
po|^l.' It was assumed that after minimarprep^ratiDn the sites could 
be turned ovef to poor families who ,would Rav^ sufficient construc- 
tion ^nd maintenance skills to build themselves adequate, housing.' 
Unfortunately, it soon became clear that the cost of ^ch a strategy.-r- 
Irom $600 to $3,500 per <hvellintf-was prohibitive. Any thought of 
applying it to the Several hundred million squatters in the world was 
out of the question.20^ > , , ^ . 

Many si tes-and-ser vices projects eftountered problems because ^hey 
resettle^ the^poor f^ir from their jobs and the handicraft markets tha^J 
provide their me^agtr incornes. These difficulties, combined with the 

O . , ^ 
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cost .of the program, have led to a phasing out of the sites-and-sei^ 
vices approach. It now makes up less than half of- the, World Bank"> 
• urbanization prog»m. The Bank -and national governments havW 
been forced to rethink how best to assist self-h'elp'housing for low? 
income peopje. More money is being^ent on programs 'that provide^ 
basjc social services and Wiat help people upgrade existing hoising 
than, on efforts to relocate families. This means that a cc(mmunity- 
might, get clean water at a central standpipe -but not in every home 
or that a compacted road might be built but sewage systems might 
nor be provided. Providing assistance for the upgrading of existing 
.housing IS. cheaper, than moving people and it stimulates the local 
economy by drawing on indigenous material and labor. 

Ev^h the latest World Bank projects reach ijnly a small number of 
people and* fail to direetly address the questions- of land 'specul»tion 
and tenure. These problente, combined with the inadequacy of inter- 
" national financial resources, the absence of a private housing indus- 
trvin developing countries, and the lack ,of government.initiatives, 
self-help horusing «s the only route to homeownership 
l^iany people Self-help has always been an 'accepted tradiUon'in 
.rural areas. Until recehtly, hoywver, the^e concerned with city hous- ■ 
ing vitw^ It with disdain, as a regrettable short-term solution to an 
immediate housir\g problem. t^' ' 

'Researchers and community activists have now begun tp consider 
unaided self-help housing and squatter communities in a new light 
Long considered disorganized- coHections of society's exploited ' 
second-class citizens, some so-called 'ilums are now seen as function- 
ing economic and sxjcial entities, as communities in their own right.^ 

. In Lusaka, Zambia, studies have shown that the overcrowded des- 

Eerately poor slums are Dickensian hellholes/ Squatters' have 
uilt their own homes a n<^ landscaped their plots. They have formed 
coof^erative markets, credit unions, and rudimentary schools, and 
have cr^at^ ^(fme of the most democratic and responsive branches of 
Zambia'^lgpiy^political^party." " * 

'Miny sliurt^^ from the personally unfulfilling backwaters they 
are often ISaHcatured to be. TomaSz Sucfra, an urban planner from the 
Mas^cKasetts Institute of Technology, reports that one in seven ' 



' "Some 9<^<aUed sIuqis are qoML seen as 
functioning economic and social entities/ 
as commjinities in their own right/' 



squatters in Mexico City's slums runs a small business, often out of 

/ his t>r her home. In the Pinto Salinas area in Caracas, nearly a third of 

the jesid^nts are tradesn^en such al tailors, who also use fheir hon^es 

as places of business. Part-time caxpenterSv plumbers, and bricklayers 

in the slums form the backbone of the self-help hflUsing moven^ent, 

providing technical assisfante to people building their owTi^omes." 

f 

The volume of self-help housing in ,the Third Wdrld—Wl lions -of 
housing units each year-indicgite$ ^e economic and social strength 
of these impoverished, communities. Th^ ingenuity, drive, and initi- 
ative required to overcome the ecpnomic and material obstacles to 
building a 'home of one^s own constitute a vital fosce that needs to be 
t6pped more effectively if housing problems are to be solved. " 

But the record of residual poverty and -overemployment, and'the^ 
growing disparities in .income witnin societies over the last genera- 
tion/ are statement ertough that the poor ca niwt go it alone. Without 
financial assistance and the political will to effect social and ecohonuc 
change, government lip service to self-help housing merely shows th^ 
poor a path to better living conditions without removing any of the 
obstacles in their way. Oiuy when people* ha vp land, basic services, 
and the means and opportunity t9 improve their communities and 
their homes will self-help mean any attual betterment ^ livirtg condi- 
^ tions. . I 

All too often, government initiatives in the housing field have super- 
ceded efforts by the homeless rather than complemented them. Cov- 
emmtnts should nob atteippt to do what people have already demon- 
strated they can and will do themselves. Government efforts would 
be better spent providing. the services and backup for the majority of 
the population willing and able to make major contributions^ to their 
own homebTiilding. 

Facilitating the legal right to land use would probably be the most im- 
portant government contribution to self-help hou^ng'. Cdmmunity 
ownership of land in urban areas,jwith long-term leases for individu- 
als, miay be the best course of action. To the squatter in Calcutta and 
the uifean homesteader in the Sohth Bronx, confidence that their 
property will not be abruptly confiscated is of paramount impor- 
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tance. It is often the deciding fiwtor between patchwork home im- 
provements and an extended cortunitment by the o<?cuparLt t^ better * 
^housing^and to commUtiity development. - , . ' ^ 

Sql^^rs occupy private and public land that they do not owji. As- 
sistin^^hem to build nfew home* or to upgrade existing Illegal d^well- ' 
. ings cai^ihallenge the f>olitical itnd economic elites ^thin society. 
The marginJ^and squatted on a decade ago by rural migrants as llbc 
fust stop in their flight. /rom the poverty and unemplo^tment of the 
countryside is now, in pany cases, valuable urban real estate Legiti- / 
mizing the poor's^claiin^to that land is a bold political step f^ gov- 
ernments have been willing to take. V a ^ ' 

J- ^ 
Government support for self-help housing must include funds for 
conslfuction and long-term financing.' Private banking institutions 
usually will not lend to people witfi low Mncomes-the very people 
most involved in sjelf-help housing. In the priyate morv^^ market^ 
competition for^ funds most often results in resources going to more 
lucrative invesfments. Governments muSt step in to provide initial 
• capita! and to help create institutions that effectively tap the meagfet, 
' savings of those involved in self-help projte^. * . . 

Savings-and-loan associations -and credit unions structured to keep 
the savings of the poor within their communities have proven effect 
tive sources of Jhousing capital ki sonje Latin"" American $:ountries. 
Most of the financing for self-help. housing should come in the form* 
o^ loans. This would recycle insufficient financial Qresoiffces, encour-, 
age' individual initiative, and blunt the criticism of those afraid |he' 
poor are getting something fir nothing Obviously, no. such financ- * 
^ ing scheme can continue to operate in th^! face ofsjailufle to repay 

these bans. • ^^^^-^ 

/ Many governments and lending organizations now^ woric ' through 
local cooperatives that exert peer pressure to save money and to meet ' 
financial obligations. The World Bank has found- that the involve- 
ment of the community in the initiation and administration of hous- 
il^ projects results in high levels of savings'and of loan fepayment " 
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"S«lf-'ll€lp housing can contribute to, but 
. is not a substitute for, overall social and 
economic .development/' 



Government regulations to limit ^land speculation *<>an further aid 
communities and individuals to meet housing needs. If land is to be 
turned over to those who occupy and improve it, then any unearned 
increment m land value shduld accrue to the community and nob to, 
the newly tenured occUpAt Only in this way can government ef- 
forts to encourage >elf-help community development not be short- 
circuited by individtt^l profit making ^ 

Government and international leriding agency regulations are often 
tied to inappropriate housing standards tliat unnecessarily impede 
self-help houiing and stifle the development o^community supply 
and servjc^vnetyvorks Housing standards shodld, where pofcible, 
help aMain Socially beneficial goals, including rrtinimum stanoatds ^or 
safety ai^ energy efficiency. Ir> all too. many cases, standards pre- 
scribe that a wall must be of hrick, so many inches thick, rather than 
that a wall, of what^er material, must insulate to a given degree and 
bear a given load Specifications of performance rather thah of com- 
ponents would allow home builders to construct a cheaper and more 
aippropriate d>vellinfe ming their skill and imagmation. Such stand- 
ards rely on age-did TOal building techniques, which are more likely 
to be within the occupant's construction capabilities ^nd resources as 
welLas better-suited to^^cal climatic conditions." 

Self-help^ousing is an important and growing response to ^he global 
houaiflgShortage. But improving the ii^using stock beyond a bare 
mrmmum depends on the majority, of the unemployed arid under- 
employed finding meaningful and productive woi:k. Self-help hous- 
ing is a mear>* by which tne poor can shelter themselves. It can con- 
tribute to, but is n6t a substitute for, overall social and economic 
/levelopment 

The demand for housing will grow over the next quarter-century. 
Rising prices will make it difficult for the rrtarketplace to meet much 
of this demand. The enormity of tfae ta?k limits the role of govern- 
ments. But both the marketplace and government can complement the 
increasing i*eliance ori self-help housing.#ffhe couple in IRidon reha- 
bilifating the shell of a nineteenth-century house and the squatter 
family in Lima both need government help to ensure tenure and 
ring, to encourage stability <5f ownership, and to stimulate com- 
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munity develojjment 'that can protect investments m self-help hous^ 
ing. The loca^ m^ketpU^e is usyaUy the best source o£ materials and 
services, as well as some financing, for the occupant-builder. Using" 
the zharketplace and government assistance in this way/ the houslng- 
lX)Or can be their* own best plariners and builders— investing more 
time, initiative, and labor in housing construction ancl improvement 
han any public or private developer can. ^ 

h^bjenefits of self-help housing to individuals aiO to their com- 
* munities are hard to Iheasure. And the hardship of life in ^e shims 
. of ^ developing- coiintry^ or in the urban ghettos of the industrial 
world must not be minimized. Yet as John Turner has pointed o\x\, 
7 When dwellers corifrol the major decisions and are' free to mak^ 
their own' contribution to the des'ign, construction, and manigenient 
of their iiousing, both the .process and 'the envirdnment jWbfluced 
stimulate indiviciual ani social well-being."** » \ 



, Smajrjl Bountiful ♦ . . . ^ 

• . *• • ^* 
Rising £ood prices and national food shortages in the seventies have 
forced a ma)ar*^reassessmjent of how to- squeeze more food out of the 
Und and how to ensure that it gets to those^who most need it. Con- 
sumers l^d MntiividQal ^fountries have begun to rely more on their 
ownfes^frces to meet paU of their food'budgets> Food self-reliance is 
taking root at the'lpcal Ipvrf: there is renewed injterest*1n home veg- 
etable gardening and recognition in countries with collective agricul- 
ture of th^ contribution .rfiade by private farm , plots. Around the 
world, food self-reliar\qe. has meant greafcr support foi highly-pro- 
ductive;* Qwner-operated sinall farms tp reduce the viimerability in- 
herent in dependence on food imports. 

The dextvand for. food has never b^en gi;^^ter. Despite unfwually good 
grain 'harves^ts in both 1976 and/ 1977^ wprld grain reserves for 1978' 
jqualed, no more than 54 d^ys ofTonsumption. These reserves are 
less than- those ^at existed m 1972, when simultaneous b^d har- 
vests in the Soviet Union and India wiped oiit world stocks almost 
overnight. World'food securlry* rests on a prjecarious edge* At the Rer- 



sonal level, per capit^ fish con^mptiort ' worlcl>vide turned down- 
ward in .the earfy seventies and the postwat rise ih per capita grain \ 
consumpticm ended. Continued population growth and past abuse of 
croplands and oceanic fisheries will make improvemeat o/ the food 
situation' a slow and*difficult task. Sddden interrraftional price }\s^ * 
and the loss of traditional foreign suppRes have Underscored the vtil- 
nerability of cauntries^and Mndividuals «tq th'^ vagiiries 'of ^^lii^ate* 
economics, apd politics.. Events beyond their control Jtf^ve. shajtpn \ 
the^faith of farmers, and consumers in tt^eiirr^at-iW^oizatiori'^f 
^grictthural productjoa^ • * , \ , - . V 

As part^f an international eflforf '^o avoid future food^shortage* ai^^ 
abrupt price changes, the World, Food^Confererice in Rome in '19^74 ' 
spelled'out a 'strat(egy to assist foodrpoor countries.. A world feod re-' j 
jerve was called for as well as greater aid to small farm0T§ ih develdp- 
mg tfoyntries. Four year^ l^ter, these grand intern^oiiJ schemes ' ' 
have raised many but filled few bellies^ IJ..S. Sec^f^tjfy of" Slate * 

^^jy ^^^^^^^^^'^ challenge to the-Food Conference-^Kat by 1^4 rtb r 
child 'should go to bed hungry^Kas'been cansigrted to ^he dustbin. oF 
political rhetdric. . > ^ 1- - i 

While governments have debated, foocy self-reliahce.has'»begun at rfjp 
local leN^el. There is renewed interesj, in gaVdehing in the Uni'ted ' 
States. An estimated 32 million hou4ehoJds, approximately 43 -pe;- ♦ 
cent of all families, rai^^ed fruits aftd vegetables In 197^^>^ an at^a\ 
equivalent to approxfmatfly seven l&lhon acr.es~in b\crky4u:dy^ in city/', 
lots, and on aparljnent balconies. This representec}*over s^ven million 
more gardens than in 1^71. WMle the ntimbbr^of p^ple' whO k^ Jknd ' ' 
weed ^eems to. have stabilized irWhe last fev/>*ear5, sever! millioa t 
pie without access to Und told Gallup pollsters 'they woUld garden %' ' -^ 
the government would give fhem a plot. There is. consideraW* Euro- 
pean interest ih gardening, as"^ well: the demand for'gardens also ev - 
Ceeds the supply of land. The ;iumber of people,.ph British waiting s 
lists for a governm^nt'-owoed -garden plot grew ffpm 2fl,000 in 1972* 
to 57,000 in 1974.^5' , * t ' ^ ^ , 

In response to the interest in small-scale food po/Jytlibn/fhe'^'U.S. 
tk)vernment allocated $1.5 million in 1977 f6t pilot .urban gardening , 
-Q'-cts in six cities. Th^jjjragr^m has beet>,expafided to 16 citieffor * 



197S, with $3 million in funding. Pennsylv^tnia, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts have statewide community gardening programs, often 
state-owned land. Xity-sponsorea programs serv^ thousands 
of people in Boston, QMcago, Detroit, and Los Angeles. La total, 
nearly three million people now garden an estimated 30,000 com- 
; munitv-owned garden ^ites. In additioif, many school systems now 
acti>j^y encourage gardening.^some .21,000 children in Cleveland, 
Ohio and an estimated 400 schools in Alabama are involved in such 
schemes,^ ^ ^ 

Fo*r many people, gardening has shifted from a casual activity to a 
relatively intensive, small-scale fopd-producinc operation. Gardens 
for. All, an organization that supports exp^i/idea gardening programs, 
estimates the "retail value of- homegro^^n vegeubles in the Unit^ 

• States iVas more than $14 billion in I97g, CQ^pare4 with a total 
national food expenditwe of $217 billidf^y^n intensivply worked 
ba^ckyard garden ^can prOSJuce a pound of yegetables |^er square fed!. 
With this levelofproductivity, the average American could me^t his 

. or her annuar>^table needs with a lO-by-30-foot plot Gardeners 
^ using more sophisticated methods get even better results.^' ^ * . 

The 4nve that motivates food consumers to^ecome producers is not 
only economic. Gardeners like the better quality and taste of home- 
grown vegetaHes and fruits. American respondents in natioi^al Gal- 
lup polls cited saving money/^snheir prime motivation in 1974, but 
by 1977 the most 4)opular reason for gardening was recreation. The, 
average gardener puts m a little less than an hour ^ day in season and 
finds it both restful and good exercise. Coimnunity gardening pro* 
grams'have also turned out to bf strong community-building' mech- 
anisms. Urban gardeners in organized programs otten report a re- 
newed sffl^ of commitment to the local community and a spirit of. 
heighhbliyMboperation. Because so many people now garoen for 
social and personal reasons, their commitment to growing some oi 
their own*food is unliKely to Be subject to fluctuations in the econ- 
omy These motivating factors suggest the number of gafdeners will 
not decline significantly in the near fut^^.^ 

Despite its many benefits, however, gardening does have a dark side, 
^'^'here if growing evidence of high levels of lead, cadmium, and other 
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/'An intensively worked backyard earden 
can produce a pound o£ vegetables per 
* * ' ^ square foot." 



heavv metals in vege|4bles grc^P^ywlluted urban ar^as. While no ' 
conclusive tests have . yet been rui^be ^potential for the poor and ^ 
other '•urban reside^cits to meet at least som^'of their own food needs 
m^y ultimately rest on ef/erts to reduce air and soil |>ollution.^» n 

Gardening programs h^ve also become important parts of food self- 
reliance strategies inileveloping countries. Both Ghana and the PhiU 
ippines have stressecThome vegetable-growing as means of improv-' 
ing nutrition Unfortunately, the progran\s have met with a mixed 
reception. A more successful effort has beerx mounted by the Jamai-* 
can government under its "Grow Our Own Food" campaign. In the 
ruraj St. James parish studied by Thojfias J. Marchione of Case West- 
ern Reserve University, the proportion of-homegrown fogd in the 
household diet gr^, frem 38 to 56 percen't frotn 1973 to' 1975. The 
^ount of iAcome spent on food decreased and child mafnutrition 
acopped significantly.^^ . " ' ^ . - ^ 

In Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, a^ten^n is also turning 
consumer food production: Socialism's commitment to centralized^ — 
farming has been tempered ty reliance on private production from 
small plots allotted to worket^s on collective ar^d state farms. Tfc^ 
sm^l-scale production is. desperately needed to offset some of the 
shOTtfaH in food production on larger state hojdings. In the Soviet . 
Union, mor^ than one-fifth of the potatoes, fruits, and vegetables and * 

' one-thifd of the livestock products now come from private grttduc- 
tion \r\ l?77,^Sovi€t leader Leonid Brezhnev publicly stated that local 
officials shouki put aside phildsophical misgivings and support small- 
scale private farming because, the economy needed the produce. In 
Hungary, 36 percent of agricultural pjoduce now contes From smalV 

„ scale operations on 15 percent of. the agricultural land, vhich in- 
cludes both prl<^ate plots on collective farms' and other^small holdings.. 
In 1974.j'ev€rslng a feng-standina policy, Bulgaria too began efforts 
to stimulate de^pp^nt of individual plotsjip collective farms." 

Similarly, cbllectjve 0»rmine*rn China has not been sufficient to meet 
all the cofintry's food needs. An estimated 25 to 30 percent of total 
household jncome in the early sixties came from the private produc- 
tion of vegetables, poultry, and pies. This Dropojtion may have de-* 
Q * somewhat in r^ent y^rs, y^i small plots are still numerous' 
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and the peasant's right to farm privately was included in the new 
Chinese constitution adopted in January 1975. The produce from the 
small, intensively worked plots, usually no more .than 5 percent of 
communal land, supplements the grower's* family-food budget or is 
sold to the commune's purchasing copperati>^e. It can also be sold by 
the gardener dire.ctly to his or her neighbors, although Peking has 
periodically attempted to clamp down on such rural free txade.^ 

The Chinese government's official position on private production is 
ambiguous. During the Cultural Revolution, private plots fell into 
disuse, contributing to an overall decline in food production. With 
the return of stability, the government relaxed restrictions' on non- 
' communal work. Premier Chou En-lai told a group*of American visi- 
tors in 1971 that private plots were necessary to stimulate the initia- 
'<ive of the peasants, so that they could earn something' in addition to 
■ their collective income while ensuring some variety in wieir diet. How- 
ever, it is now accepted agricultural policy to "learn from^ Taichai/' 
a modeJ commune in North China wherl peasants decided in the mid- 
sixties to give up all their private plots. It remains to be seen whether' 
their example will measurably curb extensive private production. 
More likely, Chinese 'Officials wfll continue to tolerate garden plots, 
but will exercise greater marketing control so that work on private 
land and the individual profit motive do not undermine the collective 
econo*\y.^* 

Enthusiasm Jor increased gardening and the greater use of private 
plots should be tempered by a realistic appraisal of what small pro- 
ducers can and cannot accoraplish Private plots now provide one- 
tenth to one-quarter of food production in many socialist countries. 
The average American gardener saved more than $375 on his or her 
food bill in 1977 while benefiting from better nutrition and healthy 
recreation. Governments can encourage such initiatives by providing 
land for gardeners in urban areas ana agricultural extension services 
for all gardeners Yet home gardeners and those who tend private 
plots cannot feed themselves solely through tKeir^wn production.^ 

The trend ,t(^ird greater food self-reliance among individual con- 
Q imers is complemented by recent altempts to reorganize food pro- 
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tensive farming methods bigger was seen as better. Thi 
is changing as the advantages of small-scale production 
apparent. Since small farms are more likely to produce 
consumption, governments are considering supp6rtina^s: 
in an effcW^to unhook national foqd economies fcmn a 
dependenceon imports. ^ <; 
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Uatil the mid-seventies, American farms were clearly ^conkolid iting: 
the ni^ber of owner-operated small farms dropped steadill. Average 
farm A rose, more of the food on American dinner tables/camJ from 
large -firms. Expanding markets wfce'an incentive for farrr/ers t6 con- 
centrate producton on ohe crop,^uch as soyb^ns or wh*it Increas- 
ingly,- food )vas grown or marketed by major nonagricull^iral porpor- 
, ations whose natior^al and international production considerations 
meant the decline of fafming geared for local corisiiinptibn. The- 
small farm, once synonymous with food self-reliance, Ms negl'dcted.^'^* * 

Recerxt U.S' data Suggest some of these trends have bekin t(o cut m 
' the other direction, as society examine some of the Hddeti social, 

^ environmental, and economic costs of ever- expanding iarmlsize.' Iri 
flhe mid-seventies, small farms were disappearing at a sfovVer rate 
than a decad,e earlier. Pennsylvania wen repprtecr2,OOol morfe farms 
under cultivation in 1976 than in 1974. Nfumerous actions' Hy state 

. governments— providing loans for young farmers buy ikndVuriped- 
ing further corporate farm' acquisitions,, and imprc^ing .the mjfcUting 
arrangements ^r small farmers— in4ica'te renewed politital support 
for a pluralistic agricultural ^onOmy.^* I ^ 

Even in some socialist countries the small farm remains -koHdly .en- 
trenched. In most Eastern European countries farnjing has beeA coU 
. lectivized, but in Poland and Yugoslavia, private holdindS still ac- 
count for, 80 to 85 percent of farmland. Since 1970, in t& hcdbe of 
increasing production, meny governments have emphasizedTincTLsed 
farm specialization and enlargement of the scale or produciion.]This 
has placed Ideology in clear conflict with experience. T ie h^er 
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productivity of private plots and small farms swggests that the drif-t 
tow«d consolida tion may no^t bf a wise p>olicy.^ 

In China, far;ning has also gone through a process of collectivization. 
In the early^ fifties, the Chinese decided that the first objective of the 
; socialist transformation of agriculture would be to feed the people 
in the countryside and to meet other basic peasarit needs before using 
rural surpluses to fuel urbanization and industrialization. They 'fell 
that this could only be accomplished through mobilization of the 
masses of Chinese peasants. Rural reform vested, ownership and ' 
management rights in communes— generally a collection of villages. 
Having learned from the Soviet collectivization disasters of the tnir- 
ties> private ov>aiership W|is- replaced by communal', rather than state, 
ownership. The farms now belong to those who work them, so thaf 
increased production first benefits ttie farmer and the community, 

Through forging this direct^ bond between the farmer and the land, 
Chi na nas adapted the production efficiency of owner^operator farm- 
ing to its socialist experiment. The highly decentralized Chinese ap- 
proach to agriculture, augmented by private plo\ production, has 
proven most successful. The food supply has expanded steadily, the 
recurrent cycle of famine so prevalent earlier this century hasj)e<n 
broken, ana the more equitable food distribution has led to impressive 
improvements in nutrition. There is every reason to believe tfis pro- 
gress can continue, and that China's jrural-oriented, s^f-reliant mix of 
collective and private ^kulture is uniquely suited td meet its future 
food needs., , 

Trends in the organization of agriculture in other parts of the world 
are less well-defined. Rural reforms in Taiwan, South Korea, and Ja- 
pan have'focused orv the family farmer. In Taiwan^ the proportion of 
farm families who ownedhall tKe land they cultivated increased- from 
36 percent in 1950 to 7a per^ffe^ in 1972 b^ecause of a "land-to-the- 
*tiller'' program In South Korea, owner-operators constituted 14 per- 
' cent of all farm households in 1945, but 70 percent Jjy 1965. In othfr 
parts of the world, however, land is not distributed as equitably.*^ 

There is no clear-cut indication that land reform increases food pro- 
Q -"uction, yet it seems to be a necessary first step. Wher\ accompanied 
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"Many observers now agree that owner- 
occupied sinali farms are of benefits 
. • to society/' ' 



by the provision of agric/iltural support services for the small fanner, 
it has increased production. In Taiwan, following land reform, the 
rice yielcT per hectare increased by more than. SO percent between. 
1950 and 1972. In Japarf, productivity increased so much that a 
country the size of Calif otT^TT able to grow' enough rice to feed. 
( 115 million people, witK a surplus for export. Technical services 
are not the only explanation for this higher productivity. Land reform 
induces farmers to increase their p)ersonal investment of labor, 
capital, and fertiliier. With more to gain, fro/n increased production, 
owner-operators put more of themselves into their work— >vhat John 
Kennetfi Galbraitn has called self-exploitation.*' • ' . 

%. 

While global trends in agriculture ofter^ seem contradictory, the grow- 
ing interest tn the producti')ity and social signif}tance of small farms 
cuts across a number of different cultures. By the best yardsticks of 
agricultural policy— productivity, job creation, energy use, environ- 
mental impact, and the well-being of rural society— many observers 
now agree that owner- occupied small fai*ns are of benefit to society. 

Whether judged by yield per atre or by the cost of production, small 
' farms compare favorab^y with large farms on all continents. Most of 
the economics of scale associated with size can^Jbe achieved on units 
small enough 'to be fawned by a family. Numerous studies have borne 
• this out. A 1970 survey for the United States Agency for In^ernar 
tional Development (AID)*showed that small farms iq India, Japan, 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Mexico, Brazil, ColorajbU, and Guatemala * 
had higher productivity per acre than large farms. A similar study of 
40 countries undertaken by the World jBanlc indicated that small 
holdings and relatively equitable land distribution were associated 
with an increase in output per hectare.** 

t r . 

In 19,67, U.S. Department of Agriculture economist J. JPatrick Mad- 
den reviewed 138 studies on the production costs of different-sized 
American farms and found mecharyzed one- and two- person famfly 
farms 'consistently more effkien* th^ larger Operations. To be sure, 
V- American fainily farms are much larger than owner-operated farms, in 
onier countri^, but U.S. family farms are small in relahon to many of 
g^' corporate counterparts. It was their relative size and the fact that 
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^ they were owner-operated that seetned to 
productivity.*^ 
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Many of -th^sources of this higher productivity are related to the 
• social and environmentar advantages of small farms. Small holdings 
in ckvifloping countrfes provide h\ore employmerjt than large hold- 
ings do. The smaH farmer is. often an efficient user of available en- 
ergy— wind, draft animals^and hirman labor. Policies that encourage 
reliance on.suxh renevvable resources' may enable much of the world 
to bypass the energy-intensive and increasingly cdstly 'agricultural 
'methods of the industrial world.** 



Few studies exist compariVig treatment of the land/based on both ten- 
ure ahd size. What information does 'exist suggests that owner-oper- 
ated holdings, which are usually smaller, are much better cared for 
than large t^ant landholdings. This problem is particularly impor- 
tant in North America, where farmers are renting more lanS to inf 
creasy production. Recent studies in lowa%by John F. Timmons and 
Wade Hauser of Iowa State University show that' tenant farmers kjx- 
niially lose to erosion 20.9 tons of soil per acre, while farmers who* 
own tl)eir land lose only 15.6 tons per acre. The authors conclude 
that tenure problems ^re a major ^tumbling block to the adopti6n of 
soil consfiyi^n practices." 




While society- may worry about maxim^ing production an4 minimiz- 
ing expensive energy use^ the individual farmer is most worried about 
increasing ptrsonal income and improving^ the rural^standard of liv- 
ing. The accumulation of farmland in the hands of ^ few lafge land- 
owners leads to an inequitable situation that not only^den1e$ people 
an adeauate source of income hut also saps the rural community of 
its vitality. Isao Fujimoto, of the ^University, of California at Davis, 
conducted an extensive study of 130 towns in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California in X976. He foupd that landholding patterns created 
startling differences in social life. Econ6mically, politically, an3 cul- 
tur^y, small farm communities were more diverse, with a wider 
range of* human' services,^ than towns where large farms predom- 
* ated.** * • , • ' 
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"Rural roinanticism must not bliiithe 
distipction between food self-rdiance and 
^ * subsistence fanning^" 



0 



• , Despite the humerous a^Jvarttages of small-seal^ ^production, a small- 
farm strategy is not withouf.its limitations. Rural romanticism musW 
-,not blur the distinction between food self-reliance* and si^istendP 27 
^farming. Life on a small f^rm should not be a marginal ^existence. 
The restructuupg of the food economy in developing countries will' 
require political strength aijd sS^histicatiori to ensure fhat farms are 
large enough to feed the farmer's family as well as to generate some 
surplus for the growing dumber of urban cq^nsumers. 

^ Adequate .capital and c^fdit jbo fund lahd transfers and to create a 
rural infrasjtructure are necessary if the small' farmer is to succeed. 
• In developing countries, some of this can be provided through the 
billion-dolbr International Fund for Agricultural Development, 
which wentv into operation in 1978. This loan fund will atttopt to 
bvercome past credit discrimination against small farmers; World 
Bank and AID studies indicate such landholders are usually as good 
as or better predit risics than Urge farmers.*'' * ' • 

. ^'T ' . ' . " '" .• 

To gain tHe greatest benefit from sm'all-scale production, cooperation ' 
among producers will often be required. In France, small farmers have 
blinded together to form the industrial world's largest experiment in 
^ group farming. These Groupements Agricples D'Exploitation en 

' * Commun (GAfC) are not Cooperatives. Each farmer^ retains individ- 
ual landownJhship, but there is a comwipn management of production 
and marketing. Jt is hoped ihat the GAECs will distribute more evenly . 

• the^ agricultural workload,^ increase productivity, and improve the 
farmers' economic, security whfle retaining the incentive arwl individ- 
ual responsibility that has characterized French peasant farms in ^he 
past. To date, most GA£Cs have been composed of blood relatives, 
who often join together qnly to qualify for special government' cred- 
its; the replyration of 'this experiment is* therefore somewhat in ques- 
tion. Yet the number of GAECs tripled between 1968 and 1973 and 
they now account for 1 percent of French farmland. ♦» 

" ^ • . ' ' " • ^ 

It consume||and producers are to reap all the benefits of small-scale 
prodMction,'^bpperaiion and local particic^tibn must extend beyond 
t- ^ th^farm. Small producers neeH local marketing me<^nisnis. Te meet 



' this need ir^the United States there have recently been efforts to re-, 
establish locally-controlled marketing opefations. In Veimont, direct • 
sales by farmers account if or an estimated 6 percent of the food sold 
in the.stat^. Eighteen states now subsidize direct marketing* of smail- 
farm produce. Newly established stete-funded farmers' markets in 
Pennsylvania sold $^14 million worth of produce in 1975. In West 
Virginia in 1976, farmers' xnarkets soU nearly $7 million of small- 
f^xmer grown vegetable* and other products. The U.S. Department of 

,/^griculture is now funding, state programs in direct marketing to 
support this vititi link in,theTocal production chain.** 

Meeting future food needsr will require innovations. The small family ' 
farm, often highly productive, must be stfengfhened. Cooperative or 
collective farming efforts must^omehow balance the advantage of ac- 
cess to credit and mechanical equipment that' often comes from work- 
ing together with 4he productivity that comes from individual ini- 
rtative The practice of growing food tar from iwhfre it is consumed 
must be rationalized with rising \ahof, energy,' and, marketing costs 
and other inefficiencies of separating the producer from the consumef. 

An optimal f (pod strategy will obviously include some large-sci^ farm- 
ing. But one key element in future food' policy must be more pro- 
duction by small farmers and gardeners. Such local food production 
is an important aspect of the ^ucceSs oJ Chinese jjgficultural and nu- 
MliP^^I policy.' Eighty p€rcent of the vegetables consumed in each 
Chinese cify*are groVvn within ten kilometers of that urhan area. 
^'.Massachusetts, in the* United States, imports 85 percent of itS:food, 
^ % tenth of it from- 3,000 miles a\Vay in California. The contra|^coyJd 
ynardly be t§ore striking.*** • , * 

» 

Through small-scale production. Ideal distribution networks, and 
the involven}en1'of more people in food-growing, the vulnerability of 
communities to price rises and food sfiortages can be reduced. In a 
• world where the slack appears to have gone out of the food system, 
reorganizing production in this* manner can help create a margin of 
safety, a buffer ag^ainst malnutrition and rising food costs. * ' , 



T^ng ResponsAility For Health 

0 

Two health concerns dominate people's lives, how long they will 29! 
live and how often th^ will be sick. Ever greater investments in lu)s- 
pitals, drxigs, and, medical technology are largely irrelevant tp tt^e 
interests. Living healthier and longer lives in the future willMej^d ' 
more on individual and community efforts to solve their oiapkealth 
* problems In industrial countries, this will mean a cleaner enviilnmenf 
and changes in personal life-styles, habits, and diets. In^devyopinfl 
countries, it will include improved access to simple medical car* ani 
preventive health measures that rid communities of the cause 
disease 

Already, healthcare consumers and much of the medical community 
have begun to realize that individuals can assume greater responsibil- 
ity^ for their own health. Preventive health care programs— a com- 
munity-wide extension of individual effofjrto protect health—are get- / 
ting people to dig latrines and wells in poor countries and to improve 
their diet and to exercise regularly in rich countries. Changes in the 
delivery of medical services parallel this emphasis on the roles of the 
individual and the community. Primary c'are— everything from treat- 
ing minor aches andKpaiais to dispensing family planning— is once 
again seeT\ as the most elective and least expensive wi^y to provide 
medical services. Neighborhood heakh care is beco'^ng, possible for' 
the first time for marty people through the use of barefbot doctors in 
China and local health workers in Cuba. 

Society's perceptipn of the most appropriate ways to deal with to- 
day's important health problems is changing. The Worjd Bank esti- 
mates that 800 million people— one fifth of ib'e world's population-r 
still have no access to even minimal health c^re. According to the 
World Health Organization, less than 10 percent of the children born ' 
each year in poor natioijs are imtnunized against the five most CQm- 
mon fatal childhood diseases. These children need prleyentiye medical 
services that can most easily bf provided by paramedics. Americans^. 
SDent $69 billion on health care in 1970 and $139 billion in 1976. * 
Slowing these escalating costs ,will require greater , use of general 
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practitioners, more self-car^, and.he^^r life-styles.** 



Similarly, there is a growing realization of theoenvironmental sources 
of many diseases. In developing countries, polluted or inadequate 
water supplies doom over a billion people to repeated gas- 
troenteritis; a severe inflamation of the stqjnacn and intestines. In 
industrial countries, diseases of the heart and circulatory system' ac- 
count for half of alt deaths. The Nattonal Cancer Institute in the 
United States now estimates that one in four America1\s will develop 
cancer. The Vast majority of these* illnesses are the resjilt of poo? dief, 
unhealthy habits such as smpking, and 'pollution. In both rich and 
poor countries, preventive health care ^forts at the Community and 
individual level can help reduce the incid^e of environmentally 
related diseases. ^2 - . ^ ' ' 

Each i>erson can do much to care for his or her own health. Most ill* 
ness^s run 'their own course and are jarely life- threatening. Corhmon 
sense and traditional home remedied are often sufficient cures. Most 
people provide themselves and their families with rudittientary health 
care without professional nfedical help. Studies in Denmark and 
Great Britain have shown that more than 90 percent of those vis- 
idng a general pracd^ioner have already begun a self-prescribed treat- 
mknX that is consistent with their subsequent medical therapy. Self- 
wareness and self-interest can be powerful assets in improving 
health.^ . . 

To structure this innate resource, about five millida people in the 
United States now belong to physical or ro^tal self-K^lp groups of 
some kind— including everything in>w»Ajcoholics, Anonymous, the 
largest, to .Migraines Anonymous and Psychotks Anonymous. Some 
join to change unheanhy personal habits,S)thers to find a supportive 
community that will help them cope with their problems. But .all arje 
individuals treating their health problems themselves; without resort- 
ing to'formal medital car^.**. 

In the United States, gynecological groups are one of the fastest' 
growing elements of the self-help medical movem,ent. Through the 
sharing of information and experiences, they help 'women better un- 
derstand their bodies and how'to care for thlMp^any of these small 
groups are attached to women's clinics. Sur>^K (ft women seeking 
^^*iltn care have found tkat those attending self-h^ clinics better 



understand . their anatonw and the frequency with which various 
medical examinations should be p^rfofmed than women attending 
• other types of medical facilities. More imp)ortantly, these women can 
«bettfr identify the common health problems that may arisawith con- 
trj^ceptive use." 

• ' ^ 

Self-help medical programs run by, the medical establishfttent have 
also proven quite successful. A'diabetics' self-care program run by 
the University of Southern California reduced the number of patients 
experiencing diabetic coma and led to a 50 percent drop in emergency 
room visits. Test programs with hemophiliacs and others who suffer 
chronic illnesses have also cut hospital admissions. As the cost of 
formal health care rises, the imporiance of< self-care will grow. The 
University of Southern California diabetic program saved hospitals 
ancLconsumers $1.7 million over ,a- two-year period, a mere fraction 
of fhe overall^ savings that could. Be realized if self-care became the 
first line of mftiical defense.** 

The greatest potential contribution of self-care may be \y countries 
with little or no organized medical service. The rural opdr in Africa, 
Asia, and Latfn America have long treated their own illnesses using 
indigenous herbal medicines. An estimated 65 to 90 percent of those 
who fall ill in South and Southeast Asia use herbal cures in conjunc- 
^ tion with a visit to a native healer. Much of this self-care is^ wmthless 
or dangerous" but all of it should not be dismissed out of haral. Phar- 
Hiacologists Ijave only begun to study the curative powefs of home 
remedies. China 'encourages the use of traditional medicines to go 
hand jn hand with modern medicine. The World Health Organization 
is also exploring ways tra^ditiofml cures can complement professional 
medical care.^l 

«r 

The spread of self-help medical cafe reflects people's interest in caring 
for themselves. This does not mean, howew, that the ill would do 
best to totally avoid the medical system. CerUinly, many pj^le look 
to doctors as shamans, with magical powers to cure their every ache 
and pain. Tolheir discredit, medical professionals have often fostered 
that image. Y«t in life-threatening situations, the assistance of trained 
personnel has demonstrably reduced mortality and morbidity. Any 
orffanized self-care program should include some professia©al monl- 
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^^Ting to ensure that serious health problems are/ot mistreated^Self- 
^ . care can, hoover, reduce soijie of the pressure^n the oyerburdened 
32 [)^^.^^^ svstem. Moreover, while self -care does not necessarily 
keep people from becoming patients, it may intake them better pa- 
tients by^i>dng them the initial resjjonsil^ility'fo^, their* good he^^h. 
— ^ — - ' ♦ 

• The logical extension of increased recognition ,of the individual's 
role m treating health problems is the growiq^ responsibility of the 
individual and tfie community for. preventing those circun\sUnces that 
cause disease. Better nutrition. Which would make' probably the single 

^ ,^ost important contribution to. improved, healthy can start with the 
family Recent studies indicate that cgtting back on saturated fats and 
sugars el ihe* dinner table, will -help preyent tooth decay, coronary 
^ heart disease, and some of the mor^ cbmmon forms of cancer preval- 
ent today in Europe and North America. In developing countries, (he 
continua-tion of- the traditional bractice of^breastfeecf^ng wll reduce 

" ^L.fil*-"i°j^'^^ increase the resistance toimalaria and many 
dNildhood diseases. A vegetable prden, whether raised by the rich or 
the poor, will provide a sppplement of the vitamins and minerals now 
dericiept in many diets.** , ' ... 

overcoming t)\e health problems of a, sedentary life-style starts with 
. e^ch pelrsoji exercising more. Studies show that regular vigorous ex- 
ercise strengthens- the cardiovascular system, reducing the likelihood 
, and -severity of heart attacks. TKtr.as^iated medical. savings have' 
not been overlooked by,. businesses paying some of their employees;^ 
. . heaith bills 'More than }00 large U.S. companies now have physical * 
fttness and exefci^ programs fof all their wotjcers. A number of dties 
J J L -o"* paths and have built recreational facilities 

needed by middle-aged, under-exercised peoole. Institutions and gov- 
, ernmcnts can create the ambience in which exercise is encouraged, 
bul only individyals can do the running, Swimming, and bicycling 
that contribute to good health.** 

TKe importance to good health of p^rsoAil habits cannot be over- 
.emphasized. A study of 7,000 adults in California showed that those . 
who hved longer and healthier lives got adequate rest, ate three meals 
a day, ^exercised, did' not smdke, and did not overeat or overdrink. 
Other research suggests that sirhilar life-style changes could ^ve 
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mcfre lives among the middle-aged than any conceivable.advinces in 
medicarl sciei^.«> 



Yet the responsibility for better health cannot rest ^lely with the 
individual. Even th^ most, well-informed and financkdly independent 
person may be unable to assess the health impaa of various foods ^r 
habit/ and. may fait victim to advertising or to traditional, misconcep- 
tions. Individual responsibility for health does not absolve, the gov- 
ernment or the community from equally importarvt roles in preventi>« 
health care. # . - ' / 

Indirectly, government pbficies have of fen served to improve nvhfij- 
• tion and health. Yet no government has established a comprehensive 
I national nutrition ^ategy. American policymakers' have turned a 

deaf" ear on calls by the Senate Select Committee on 'Nutrition and 
. Human Needs and others for a U.S nutrition policy. Norway has 

tried unsuccessfully for several years to structure taxes and new ^ri- 

cultural policies to change eating habits. 

Two closely tailored local programs^ hav^ had rnore encouraging re- 
sults. In the mid-seventies, a Stanford University prpgram attempted 
to reduce hfeart disease in two California communities by increasing 
public awareness of Its causes and 'effects.** Fewer cigarettes were 
smoked, the consum(>tron of saturated fats declined, and the blood 
.pressure of those tested was recluced— all changes associated v/ith 

' Detter health. In North Karelia, a rural part of eastern Finland, doc- 
tors noticed during the early seventies tnat proportionally more peo- 
ple died of heart disease in the county than anywhere else in the 
world. Jn 1972, at the community's request, a preventive health ciim- 
paign was launcKed to «tqp. smoking and to reduce blood cholesterol 
levels. By 1975, the proportion of men who smoked had fallen from 
54 to 41 percent, while the proportion pf those with high blood ptes- 

, sure had aeclined from 39 to 34 percent."* 

I^ch public educatioft 'efforts are of growing interest to m^y gov- 
• ernments, especially' in developir\g c9Uintries hard^ressed to meet 
rising medical care needf. They are r%iliiing it is Reaper and more 
humane to prevent rather than to treat ^illnesses. In Ta/izania, the 
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govfrninent mounted a campaign in 1973 to create an' awareness of • 
speonc health oroblems in rural areas and to recommend actions that 
individuals ana communities could take to remedy them. In a ten- 
week effort. Radio Tanzania broadcast educational programs |^ co- 
ordination with study groups involving nearly twa million people. 
Tfie exercise led Jto^ number of Simple village-level preventive health 
care measures— the construction of latrines, for example, and the ad- 
dition of mosquito netting to many windows. In neighboring Kenya, 
a radio program gives health tips in the format of a situation cgmedy. 
Ttie ibemes are simpfe and center on individual action to nmprove 
healtn, such as vsfashing vegetables before eating -them and bathing 
frequently" • . ' ♦ 

There have been less well-organized public education efforts in in- 
dustrial nations to reduce tobacco smoking. Studies in the early six- 
ties that first linked smoking to ^rious illriess led to at least partial 
bans on cigarette advertisingJn die United Sutes, Britain, ancf luly. 
In 1976,- It^y banned the use of tobacco in most public places; sev- 
eral American communities have introduced similar restrictions. 
Governments can encourage people hot to use tobacco, but the deci^ 
sian not to smoke can Only be taken by an individual. While thi re- 
sults of goTernment efforts are mixed, they do seem to be havine 
some effect. In the United States, the proportion of adult men and* 
women who smoke has declined in the last decade, althpugh smok- 
ing among teenage >vomen i$ on the rise." 

Like good nutrition and healthy personal habits, family planning is a 
preventive health^ measure that requires an individual commitment. 
Wojnen without access to family pUnning services lack the means 
to avoid having, babie^ too early or too late in life, and t6 space and 
limit the number of their children. These women die more frequently 
in childbirth and are more likely to stiffer the anguish of still-born 
births or infants who die of simple infections. Governments can re- 
duce this toll through partfcipatory family planning programs. Peer 
pressure in birth plat\ning groups can encolirage couples to change 
attitudes about family size and contraceptive use. Studies in China 
and Indortfsia suggest these self-heb efforts contribute fb lower birth 
rate&and to reduced maternal and inrant mortality.*^ 



'Sweden now requires tWo oufof fiVe new 
doctorsL to emphasize primary care!" 



The simple nature of many health care needs and the environmental 
sources of much illness argue forcefully that self-care and preventive 
health care have imporUnt roles to play in responding.io basic health 
problems. Yet many health problems need some hisK medical treat- 
ment that is often unavailable. For example, rural Americans are 
twice as likely to have never had a physical examination as city resi- 
derits, and thus th^ symptoms of serious illness can go undetectecf. In 
a dozen Latin American countries surveyed by the Pan American 
Health Organization^ pediatrics and public health-the pieiical spe- 
ciahties most needed— ranked lowest in popularity among physi- 
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DissaHsfactipn with fhe negle^Kof such basic medical care has led to 
a«ecentralization of ?ervfces to reach those in the front lines of ill- 
ness-in the workplace, in poor neifehborhoodsr and in ruraParea^. 
Generarl practitioners, who provide primary, care, often live in the 
same t^eigh^rhood as their patients. The 25-year decline in their 
number in the Urtited States has meant the growing separation of the 
medical system from people's basic health, care needs. In the hope of 
reversing' such trends, U.S. medicaj schools recently began to train 
more general , practitioners. Sweden, with the same lack. of medical 
professional specializing in common health problem?, now requires 
two out of five new doctors to emphasize primary care.** * 

• -> « 

To better reach' tTTe urban poor v^ith primary health care, the U.S. 
Government initiated a series of Neighborhood Health Centers in 
1965. The more than 150 centers treat over one-and-one-half mil- 
lion patients each year, mostlv children 5 to 14 years old and women 
of chiWbearing age. Although doctors ^nd nurses are in attendance, 
most workers are local residents with minimal medical' training. They 
often conduct community-wide education and testing programs, 
screening natients for «ickle-cell anemia or lead poisoning. Evidence 
inditates that the programs have had some success. A survey In 
Rochester, New York compared children who attended a Neighbor- 
hood Health Center with other children in the area. Those who re- 
ceived regular care locally entered the hospital less frequently and 
stayed a shorter period of time when they were admitted. Other sur- 
veys show that after the opening of these health centers, infant death 
rates in a number of cities dropped by one-third to two-thirds.*^ 




Many rural communities, even ]X\ doctor-rich countri* like the 
United States, lack physicians trained in basic health care and are 
toQ small to suppx)rt local clinics To improve medical care in the 
countryside, the U S Government established ip 1971 a National 
Health Service Corps, paying government stipends to students in pe- 
turn for two to four years service upon graduaton. The communities^ 
here these medical personnel are placed also db a great deal to sup- 
rt them— often paving for their office space and for a nurse or sec- 
retary To place a aoctor m a small town for onlV a few years costs 
between $100,000 and $200,000. The number^ or doctors, dentists, 
and nurse practitioners involved .total less than 1,000 after a seven- 
year effort Compared with the-need and the efforts to decentralize 
medital services in other countries, this approach has limited value " 

Medical auxiliaries, who can perform basic medical procedures, are a 
better means of m%kiti^ health care both more accessible and more 
efficient There are a growing number of such physician's assistants 
in the United States, where 48 states now licen§^ doctor's helpers 
They Jake blood sampfles, ftive immunizatiof\s, and stitch up- wounds 
—all ^ihgs that can be safely and more cheaply done by, traiped non- 
phys^ians Midwifery also seems to be returning as an accepted pro- 
fei^n in the United States. Unfortunately, there has been no move- 
ment irt* the United States, Eojope, Japan toward developing a 
cadre of the most important medicajJbyliaries door-to-door .health 
workers with the skills to treat ^bas^Hlnesses and the interest in 
mobilizing individuals and communities in pre^tive health efforts « 

The reemph^sls of basic health care in the industrial world extends 
beyond the training and relocation of medical professionals. With the 
U S. Public Health Ser^rc estimating that 3?cr,000 workers contract 
an cJccupational d^sea'sifcich year, unions. tiave/begun to assuyne re- 
sponsibility for the health of their memWrs The United Auto Work- 
ers negotiated in their 1973 contract for the industry to employ one 
worker full-time at each plaht to monitor safety and pollution Be- 
cause so httle IS known aDOut the health impact of chemicals in the 
workplace, the United Rubber Workers of America arranged in 1971 
for the Schools of Public Health at Harva/d University and at the 
University of North Carolina to compile in-depth health profile? of 
70,(X)0 of its members T^is data bartk has already turned up evi-' 
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"Mcdicaf auxiliaries arie a bcttci mea^ of 
making health care both iiM>re{K:ce«sibk 
and more efBd ml, 



dence-of incr^sed inridence of leukemia and oth^r cancers. Thi Oil 
Chemical, and^fomic Workers International Union, now sends med- 
icaKinterns aiM residentsjnto union Ralls to take, health histories 
and to run^ests?oiy>^rkers.^ 

Occupation-related health care for workers has received even greater^ 
attention * in ^Europe In SWeden, study circles cM health and safety 
f education iiave been held in the workplace diiring working hours 
• since 1974 under an agreement between industry and uniorts. Some 
. industries have developed original methods of delivering health care 
services Swedish construction firms provide medical care at building 
sites via mobile home treatment units. In a variety of settings, work- 
ers health problems are being dealt with not only in hospitals years 
after they begin, but also in the workplace through primary and pre- 
ventive care/1 ^ 

While emohasis on primary health care i^ a rtewlnd growing concern ^ 
in the industrial world, the volume of unmet basic medical needs in 
the Third World has long argued for such an approach. Long- 
standing tits to Western medicine have impeded, a shift in this direc- 
tion. Only in ihe last decade have governments and international 
agencies begun to encourage decentrajjzed delivery of services. 

China's barefoot doctors are undoubtedly The best known example of 
primary care aimed at and involving local communities. They ac- 
quired their picturesque name because around Shanghai, where the 
movement began, they often were agricultural workers who went 
barefoot in the rice paddies Their equivalents in factories^and urban 
neighborhoods are caUed worker doctors. Estimates put .their com- - 
bined numbers in 1976 at over million.'They arelhe first line of 
medical defense in (Ihina. They are not full-titne medical assi^Unts,^ 
but part-time workers trained to diagnose and treat common diseases 
without assistance. Barefoot and worker doctors are urged to make 
serious ^attempts to solve all health problems themselves before refer^ * 
ring thtetf ]Sj^?spi^^'s and clinics. Th^ use both traditional and 
Western m«cal techniques, broadening the curative powers avail- 
able to the local community. Their duties include the running of vil- 
lage health centers and the dissemination of birth control informa- * 
tion.^ . * 
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Barefoot doctors are really_community health workers, and *their ef- 
forts are judged equally for their curative and preventive work. They 
coordinate mass public health campaigr\s that have political support 
at the highest level. Typical of these has been the effort to eradicate 
schistosomiasis, a snail-borne parasitic disease that afflicted more 
than ten million Chinese in 1955. In a series of public campaigns, 
lasting anywhere from one day to several weeks depending on the 
season, peasants have spent literally millions of hours killing the 
snails that carry schistosomiasis, cleaning up irrigation caruils and 
water sources, and recycling human waste so that \v(^ parasite will 
not return.^^ ^ * 

Although China is a poor country by any traditional economic yard- 
stick, life expectancy approaches that of wealthy industrial societies. 
Reports also indicate that, at least in ufban a^eas, 95 to 100 per- 
cent of children are irnmunized against such diseases as measles, 
nliphtheria, and polio. This enviable record suggests that an emphasis 
on prim«rry and preventive care pays handsome health dividends.^* 

A key to the success of the barefoot doctors is that they are chosen- 
by their fellow peasants. They are trained during' the agricultyral 
slack season, never leave their vilfeges for any extended period of 
time, and continue in their non-mcSical jobs. They do not view them- 
sdves as professionals and thus do not lose contact .with th^ir 
patients. In this way, it is hoped they can better understand their 
neighbors' medical complaints. Health care is not a separate discipline 
in China. It is woven in|o the existing social ^nd econ5mic fabric at 
the crassroots level. TKis participator^ approach to health services 
could be a model for the world. 

Nowhere is there a health care system comparable to China's. For- 
tunately, some nations have similar combinations of government 
commitment and local involvement in bringing better medical car§ to 
a b^bad spectrum of people. Tanzania's efforts are representative of 
what an extremely poor country can accomplish. As in mpi^cvelop- 
jng, nations> lif^ expectancy is low and the infant mortality rate is 
high. Nine out of ten people live in. rural areas and suffer the litariy 
of diseases— measles, pneumonia, gastroenteritis— that usually kill 
r*nly the poor. Rural primary health care is of paramount importance. 



As part of a bootstrap development effort, "the Taruanian Govern- 
P^^"* .established a nulnber of Ujamaa communal villages, each with a 
health post or dispensary. This initial link in the health care Chain 
^ treats minor ailments and gives first-aid care for more serious* ill- 39 
nes^es. More importantly, the posts provide a core around which' 
preventive health care campaigns can^ be organized to clean up sew- 
age or to rid the community oPhouse flies These posts are staffed by 
medical helpers, selected and supported by thfir fellow villagers, who 
receive an intensive six-month cours> in primary care. While Tan-* 
zania is a long way from having adequate health care, its initial ef- * * ' 
fprts to decentralize health care planning and delivery point the wiiy 
for other developing countries.'* r ^ ' 

A similar effort, with some measured results; was launched in Cuba 
in the early ^ties The number of rural health clinics and hospitals 
has increased dramatically sijice then. Many neighl(«)r hoods now 
have health workers with only minimal training-local students, 
housewives, or retired women-who' check hygiene, diet/and minor 
ilbesses of children and pregnant wojnen. The results are*^ncourag- 
ing. Maternal and infant mortality has decreased, deaths from gastro- 
enteritis, tuberculosis, and measles fell by n^ly 80 percent betwe^ 
1962 and 1973. While Ihe overall economic gnd social development 
/ of Cuba during this period, certainly accounts for some of this im- 
plK>vement, neighborhood health care has played an important role.'* 

New initiat^j^ to brmg better medicine tcrmore ^people,' backing up * 
and complemlfcting a renewed emphasis on self -care, can mean major 
improvemtots in overall health. The role of individuals in this effort 
is a controvemal one^ Smokers and the obese often claim the right to 
die in their own fashion Otherri)elieve that changing habits or inu 
proving the Environment is irrelevant because everyone has' to die of 
something. Such rationalizations, however, beg the question: the 
economic and social costs of Individual poor health arAorne by the 
entire society. 

Other observers, however, argue that because the sources of illness 
and disease are frequently beyond immediate personal control, sug- 
gestions of individual responsibility for health really blame the victim. 
^ *^e sure, self-care and collective efforts to change personal bchav- - ' 
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tior affid to institute public policies promoting health can be frus* 
trated by powerful interests, like the tobacco or chemical industries, 
40 ^^^^ ^ low priority to the health problems caused by their pro- 
ducts. Ensuring a heamier environment ancj better access to^edi- 
cal care will reauire the redistribution of power and resources within 
society. This aifficwit process can begin through people changing 
life-styles and involving themselves in self-care and preventive healtn 
campaigns. Such efforts can provide immediate health results and, 
when linked to broader social goals, can also teach participants dboyt 
the economic and political obstacles to better health. ' . 

The growing interest in the decentralization of medical services and 
the involvement of individuals as active participants in Jtealth care 
w-are logical responseis to th^ unmet tlemana for health services, rising 
medical costs,, and the new understanding of the sources of disease. 
While even the best primary, preventive^ and self-health care cannot 
ensure th^t every child will live tO the ripe old age of Methuselah, in- 
creasing the incyviduaFs and the community's loles in health care 
brings the goal of longer and healtjiier lives' for many people within^ 
humanity^s grasp. • * • 

ti : 1-^ 

le Consumer A« Energy Producer 
V • * ' 

Selfofeliance has become the touchstone of national and ^ocal energy 
policidl^nergy consumers, whether countries or individuals, are as- 
sessingmJTTHney (fan best become producers of more dt the energy 
they n^ed. The mpst rffective way fo increase national and personal 
energy self-reliance is through conservation me^ksures and the use of 
solar energy— from sunlight, wind, Water^ and green plants. ThA^ 
l<yhg- neglected eneis^y sources are sustair\able, efficient, socially man\ 
ageable, and availaole #t the loc^l level. Their use normally depends 
on small-scale technologies that involve the ^ergy consumer directly/ 
U>cal energy self-reliance can make individuals and communities' lesf 



vulnerable to energy price rises and su^pply shortages ard can becotfte 
the basis of greater national energy independence. ^ 

T 
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uction expected to peak in the nineties. Eco- 



The last quart%of this century marks the end of ll^nergy^ra^with 
^y^orld petroleum produ 
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^Long-fieglccted energy soufc^ are 
sustainable, efficient socially manaseable, 
and avaibble at the local levd/' 



nomic development fueled by olM^ecom^a questionable benefit jn • , 
both iadustrial and agrarian societies.<ltt^it brings with it deperi- , 
^V^\. ^ *"^P°'*^ growing ^aiM of pa^mejits problems. 'A-^ 

Jije fytupe of coal is limited, despite vast remaining reserves, because 

^ it fJl>llules the air when it is burned and ruins the Fand when it is 
^^inined. Far some time, i^ was expected that nuclear power -would, re- . 
y ptee- |>etroleu*m as the wqrld's major source of er^?M|r. During thev^ • 
^ * sjfventies, h&Vv^v^r,- rising 'costs of commercial r'eacto^ doubts about ^ 
jiidear waste disposal and urdtiium availability, anlBrowing public 
Opposition to planj siting have shown that expectaWhs for nuclear^^ 
power are pipe dreams. * 
* ' - . ^ ^ ^ 

. Qpi^endence on nonrenewable energy resources and ert^rgy imports • 
'fiaftj^ade both rich and poor societies vulnerable to price iTuetuations 
supply interruptions. Another* problem has also- ^merged— 
^ . dependence on a centra^Uzed^ national enfergy system. In 1976, for ex-' 
ample, jhe U.S. Federal Powjr Commission, reported 3S majofpower 
failures and thousands bf» minor one|, affecting millions' of people. 
^ While a If energy systems are subject . to , f^ilure+whether thxougk ' 
' safhotage or acts of nature— _centralize<i 'sources are particoiarly vtil- 
nerable,^^ " ^ ' ^ * , 

Large-scale electrical generati;nc facilities And the mavem^of oil or 
natural* gas between global and national regions alio concentrfte p<jl- 
litjcal and eynomic power. In the-^inter of 1977, i|uhy fa(*tories in 
V; the ^American Northeast and Midwest, closed tempora.nly/ throwing 
thousands out of work,T>ecapse the national hfarket for heating fuel 
favored industrial consumers 4fi fuel-producjng states."^ Without in- * 
digenous power sources, local cc^niJhytje^'liave few energy iipHorts., * 
Their lack of control over thi^Jhfluenht oa the locaj economy can 
translate inta increased inflation and^ unemployment, *and a <if 
dynamism' in the local business and social e<?omBr\ynity. /The major, 
electricity grids and regional energy, in ttrd'ependecies toerged because 
ihey we^e*rfupMse*ly more efficient and eff^^ive. Whil^ this has. 
generalfy been the case, the social and eASrjonjh: costs of these central- 
ized energy systems were npt anticipate^, a 

• The problems of the current major jnergy sources— petroleum,, coal, 
"J^^^ar power— an^ of centmlized f^ilities have led people to reas- 



sSl^he ^st effective ways to m?et energy neecfs. The most abun- 
dant ^^flPT and most efficient sources of energy are Waste energy 
and solar power ill^lts various fkms. S«ne of the, most starthng sav- 
ings ihro ugh conservation wi|||^ realized in advanced industrial . 
soci«€S*ancl some of theNur^plesT' ai^ mpst elegant applications of 
*lar energy will be seen in rural Th« World settings. Yet^ ^^^^l}^ 
pToom for conservation ^measures in d^loping nations, where trafdi-* 
tiorial cooking methods can ofhn be supplanted by .more efficient 
stoves. Similarly/ renewable energy resources xran meet many of the 
industrial and home energy needs in North America, E*ope, an^ 
Japan^ ^ * 

a' unit of 'energy saved il usually more valuably than one pi<)du(;ed 
National governmer\ts and' international agencies call .encoura* en- 
ergy saving, •but' xnost conservation must take place at local *nd 
individual- level§. Taxes on fyel and levtes on automobile size are .use- " 
ful tools for steering citizens into desired portsumption paCterns. Ex-, 
periencel^as unfortunately #ow^r*howeyer, that untila conSfrvatior^ 
ethic is widespread and peoplie find. energy saving in^iriown inter-* 
est, energy profligate behavior will continue despite^ marginal in- 
creases in cost and inconvenience. » ^ . » * 

<rhe am6t«t of energy conservation ^ofsible in all societies, has only. 

/Begun to be measured. The'Utiited States wastes fully iialf the energy 
U consumes. Much of it ii spent foolishl^y on a poorly designed trans,: * 
portation syst#in-on cars that weigh too much, engines that get poor 
mileage, and freight that goes by truck when it^uld goi^ore ettici- 
'ently b\rrail. Aoditibn^ar energy i^ wasted on- housing. Bfiilding de- 
sighs ar^more often, shaped by the architect's whim that b^ external 
climatic realities. Simple conservation ^measur^s are often overlooked. 
More than four out of five homes surveyed in one Washington, D.C. 
low-income neighbprhcJbd had n6 storm vyindows, and more* than 
taif had no ceiUng insulation. All this excess U.S. oonsumption Bur- 
p^es the' amount of commercial energy used by two-thirds of^ 
hiTmanity. Even i( it was affordable/ such abuse Qt nonrenewable 
eneta^ resources is ^nK>nscionable.^* ^ ' » 

White energy waste ^il&mi in developing countries, savings can 
till l^e made. Many TWnilks coOk over open fires or on inetticient 
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stoves, where much of the heat lost. Arjun Makhijaiji, an Indian 
enei^y analyst, has ♦estimated, that nearly twice as much energy is 
' userf^ for such codking in the Third World as is. normally \Ised by 
American stoves and overis.''' ' 

A,grea^ deal of energy ce^ be conserved if govlrnment policy, indus- 
^ try practice,^ and personal habits, are all geared tcr using energy ef- 
ficiently. The GerAan6,Vth€L Swiss, and the Swedes us^ only one-half 
- to two- thirds as much energy as Americans and vet enjoy comparable 
I^e-styles. - West 'German home^ are smaller' than American ones, 
and homeowhers often leave bedrooms ufthcajt^d to conserve energy. 
In^some areas of Sweden, surplus heat from etectfilil^ production 
and induslfctf processes- is captured afrtd converted to steam to warm 
neighborhood^ homes. Swedes als6 insulate their homes better than 
Americans do, resulting^ in an average heat loss eslhpated to be half 
that in the United States. These are current energy^vings. They re- 
, fleet higher energy prices, some government incentives, and, above 
all,' an individual and, community concern for efficient energy ^use 
that is sadly lacking in much of* the industrial world." 

* - ' 1 _ » V 
^Yet there are some sicns of change in the, Uniied States. By 1977, 

largely through incKvioual initiatives/more th'^in 30 percent of Ameri- 
can hom^s had some amount of insulation, compared w*ith 62 percent 

•olily twa years earlier. A number of cities ^ave instituted cooper- 
^ ative insulation programs* to make the-home^of the poor and the el- 
derly more energy-efficieM. There are >r<J^>06al« to make private 
^nd public capital available at 4iscQUj\t rates so that^ndividuals will 
. insulate their homes themselves. Ther/e is renewed interest in ^e tra-. 
ditional regional architecture that takes advantage of the natural in- 
sulation properties of local building' materials and" that Sites houses 
to capture solar energy for heating and cooling. Small cars are be- 

^coining more popular, although American preference#^re not yet the 

* . most energy-conscious. In fact, the recent failure So conserve energy 

in private transportation underscores the reality that individual cork 

y^^nvationjfnitiatives alone will not sufftee to overcome the problems 
' of an energy-short world.** - ^ 

\ Energy^ conservation efforts can only succeed when they are backed 
^^9^oliti"l leadership. The city government of Davis,' California 



has encouraged local energy conservation smce 1966— through 
' changing building copies, buying more buses,, building bicycle paths, 
MA and supporting recycling. Few national governments, however, have 
given energy conservation thcf high priority it deserves. One that has, 
Sw^en, spent nearly $L billion in grants .and loans between 1974, 
and 1977 to encourage more efficient energyMse by individu^s, in- 
* dustries, and murjkipalities. The equivalent U.S. expenditure, adjust- 
ed for population'size, would be $27 billiqn. Certainly a large sum, 
but the alternative is an even greater investment in developing oew 
energy supplies." 

Solar power, like conservation, is well-suited, to community and in- 
dividual control. It is abundant— more sunlight reaches. the farth e^ch 
day than humanity uses commercially from all other sources in a 
year. More importantly, the technologies to vise this^ resource a/e 
available today." * , - - ' ' " \ 

Solar technology is diverse and flexible, enabling its u^ers to tab Solar 
energy sufjplies efficiently and to match theh* availability with local 
needs. It capitalizes or) poor countries' mosi abundanrt y?sou#c^s»- 
r sunlight ^d green plants. Solar devices caa'oftep be (ashlom^tfom 

local materials: a few barrels filled with water on a roof make ai[V ade-^ 4,^ 
quate solar heater in warm sunny climafes^ Solar wattr and spac^f"^^ - 
heaters and many windmills bring out the best qualities of iHgenious ^ 
tinkerers, who can adapt them to individual neeas. 

r/ * 

Thtse' natural and technological advantages suggest^^eater lineal*- ^ 
involvement in harnessing solar energy tha* iTas beeff possible v/iih ^ 
any other energy source. For reasons of |Cbi)omics, the current oil- 
based, centralized energy economy almostidemapds lock&tep^partici- 
patiori through advertising and mildly coercive rale striifture^. For 
reasons of safety, a ^nuclear enfergy economy :muSt be* even mote 
authoritarian, with police-state security io protett fuel and ^uclear 
wastes. But in a solar-based society, most sociaj controls could melt * 
away. Such "power to the people" is not Jjist a play on words for 
consumer energy production involves a trar\ffer of both technical and' 
political power. As each family and community Mjn^some ad^ed 
measure of control over a previously complex .aitd arcane aspect of 
O eir lives they acquire knpwledge^ and self-assurance that can help 
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"All the homes in New Hampshire could 
be outfitted with solar water heaters for 
the price of one nuclear reactor/' 



the#infKage other social and Economic problems. The potential for 
evcfi greater dependence on renewable energy resources at the local 
. level portends important political and social changes. 

The simplest use of solar power is heating with direct sunlight. 
Through simple design changes, individual builder? can ^tdapt homes 
to local climatic conditions and available building ^terials, saviife 
homeowners up to 50 percent on heating bills. Active solar heatirife 
systems, which trao |he sunlight's heat in water or stone and store it 
for use, ^re being Anployed* in diverse localities. The town of Meian-^ 
nes-le-Glap >n Franc^ has announced plan% ta obtain most of its heat 
.from the sunjiaudi Arabia plans to use the sun to heat and cool a 
laree residenflal section of the new town of Jubail. The Solar .Energy 
Industries Association estimated there were 183 solar-heated homes 
m the United States i^975 and 5^,000 of them by the end of 1977." 

S^olar water heating is now widespread in »some countries. More than 
two million Japanese and 3d,000 Australian families rely on solar 
water heaters. Two hundred thousand Israeli households-a fifth of 
^ the country's total- use soUr-heated water to bathe or to wash their 
dishes. No oil Embargo, soaring fuel bills, or depletion of 6i1 reserves 
will interrupt their* supply pf hot water The best place to'use >he 
sun's free energy to heat wateris often on individual rooftops. J^is 
IS an ^fforda«e ptoject. Aii^e homes in New Hampshi^T for 
example could be outfitted with solar water heaters for the price of 
one nuclear reactor." , r« . 

There are nvany energy needs, however, that require electricity. For- 
tunately, solar (or photovoltaic) cells-which directly conyert the 
sun's rays into electricity^can meet much demand at the local 

level, eliminating the need to increase the number of centralized elec- 
tricity generating plants. Manufacturing costs for solar cells, long a 
drawback to their use, are dropping dramatically. The U.S. Depart- 
mer)t of Erycy now expe^^s price reductions before the end of the 
century to make solar cells economically competitive with other forms 
of electrical generation for the homeowner.** ' 

Solar cells are ntodular by natare and little is to be gained by group*' 
"lem at a single collection si\e. The technology is most sensibly 



applied in a decentralized ffchion— on individual rooftops or in small * 
neighborhood collection units— 1o minimize transmission and storage 
> problems. Used in this manner, solar technology can enable individ- 
^ ual consumers to )?rcak the monopoly over electrical power held by 
the public and private utilities. 

Falling watpr is another solar enfefgy source that can generate el^- 
tricity. While engineers* have long focused on large hydroelectric 
plants, much small-scale hydropower has yet to be e^ic^loited along 
streams and irrigation ^ditches. Small plants are more efficient and less, 
environmentally disruptive than large hydropower facilities. About 
37 percent of China's electricity con^B from water power; esti- 
mates suggest as much as one-fifth of this * comes from small 
plants. According to some observers, there w?re 15,000 small hydro- 
power stations in operation in China in 19^6 and over 60,000 by* 
1975. Such plants are built almost entirely with local resources. Even 
the electrical generating 'equipment is sometimes made locally, with 
many communes producing their ovvn turbines and genet^tors^ While 
the amount'of power generated ih each location is oTten^small, some- 
times the result of water falling only a few feet, it can provide elec- 
tricity to run liaht industry close to the plant. This 4ocal production 
and use of hydropower is an efficient, economical process that is 
socially consistent with the'^'Chmese system of local responsibility for 
the solution of many problems, part of their national push for self- 
reliance.*'' * 

Other parts oMhe world are only now beginning to realize the poten- 
tial contribution of 'Sirtall-scale hydropower. A recent U.S. survey 
^conducted by the Ayny Corps of Er>gineers identified 'nearly 50,000. 
potential hydropower sites, small dams buill for agricultural or flood 
control purposes. The power these' dams ccfuld generate woul^^gfc 
ceed that currently produced by U.S. nuclear plants. The environ- 
mental and economic costs of '^fitting them with generators would be 
low cotppartd with the price pf new dams. Sucn small dams could 
diversify the supply of energV, making the centralized system* they 
feed into less^ulneral^le. Finally, in planning new hydrdpower devel- 
opment, the political and economic dominance of a commtinity by 4 
hydropower utility, a& happened with the U.S. Tennessee Valley 
O >uthorily, could be ^voided by using ^mall-scale facilities.** 
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The time-te$ted windmill has been resuscitated as a useful way to tap 
solaf power While large wi^mills have been experimented with, they 
have experienced severe mernanical problems and have proven quite 
co$tly. Small mms, on the other hand, are more efficient and can' 
operate in low winds. They are technically simple and rehtively^nex- 
pensive. They lend themselves to local control a^fean be adapted to 
such irpmediate energy needs as grinding flour o™unning irrigation 
pumps. . * , ^ 

Local communities, like the Gelebs in rural Ethiopia, are turning to 
wind power Because of limited rainfall, the Gelebs scratched out a 
meager existence for generations, subsisting on the food produced 
enuring one short growing season. With' the help of American mis- 
sionaries, who introducecT windmil^of a design long used in Crete, 
the Gelebs have begun to pump underground water for irrigation. 
^The windmillsrare cheaper to build than more technically advanced 
*mQiplels from'developed countries and they pump twice as much water 
in the same wind. Their use means the Uefebs nave year-round culti- 
vation artd a better chance of avoiding future food shortages.^* 

tvhile the Gele^ use windmills to generate power that could -not 
easily be obtained in (Jther ways, a group of' ambitious renovators^ in 
New York s4*iwer East Side are usine a^vindmilLon the roof of their 
tenement to bwer their fuel bills ana to symbolize their energy inde-' 
pindence. Th^r small windmill generates ^only two kilowatts of 
pof^er-barely enough to light the halls arid the -Basement ai^dt to 
pump water^thtough solar panels an*the*roof. But during a 1977 
blackout, %e tmemeiTt's lights sh one like lonely beacons, advertising 
the only wind*generated power in New York City. When the windU 
mill generates more electricity than the occupants need, the surplus 
is fed into the city's electricj^rid. The amount is small, but reversing 
the meter establishes the in^^^ant principle that decentralized pro- 
duction .is able not only to meet individual energy^ need^ but to 
produce some energy for the community as well. For years, ^me in- 
dustries have been selling their excess power to utilities in their area. 
Now, hidividual homeowners who generate electricity may be able to 
same thing.*> 
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Solar power that is captured and stored in green plants is a renewable 
, source of energy that is also well-suited to local control. To better 
manage dwindling firewood supplies, some conamuni*ie$ in the Third 
4o World are organizi|g and protecting local woodlots and starting tree 
' plantations. Fast-Lowing trees, to oe grovyn along roadways or in 
small private plots, are being developed, these offer Wouraging op- 
portunities for individuals and neighborhoods to bu^pa sustainable 
hrewood supply. In many South Korean villages, [ofSl Forestry As- 
sociations have been formed to plant and maintain woodlots and to 
organize the cutting and sale of wood. While the associations-receive 
some government financial and technical assistance, the vHlag«s run 
the program and -benefit from the woodlots, By 1977, ^me two mil- 
lion acres of trees had been planted by these* local grou^j." 

Such mitiatives are nol limited to the^ Third World. Half the houses 
in.Vermont now use vs^d for at feast some of their heating. Finland 
and Sweden ^et 14 anav perc^t of their resoective eT\6Cgy budgets 
from wood, mostly from pulp aod ffaper inclu9try waste. The U.S. 
Department of Enerey estimates that properly managed forest har- 
vesting could provide New England witn a .sustainable source of 
energy eauivalent to the output of several nuclear plants or to mil- 
lions of barrels of imported oil Firewood, the most traditional of 
fuels, has a glowing future as [an individual and^ocal energy source 
that can help some nations become more energy self<eliant.« 

When organic; matter ^ecayi in the absence of oxygen, it generate? 
methane gas. Controlled ferrneAtation of both plant and a/^imal waste 
in biogas plants ran produce methane suitable as a feplactoent for 
natural gas.^ Jhe plants take waste of negligibly value and turn it into 
usable energy ana a high quality fertilize. The first attempt to intro- 
duce widespread use of biogas was in India in the forties. The gobar 
gas project^riamed for the Hindi word forxow dung— has been slow 
to gef off the ground. Bv 1976, less than 25,000 small pUnts were in 
operation. By contrast, biogas plants are widely used in the villages 
ot China. In May 1977, the* New China News Agency reported 4.3 
million working units, tnany of them communal plants producing 
enough, gas to meet the needs of up to 50 people. Recent reports 
indicate that 17 million peasants use biogas ^or cooking, heating, 
Q -Tid lighting in Szechwan Province alone.*^ 
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"Solar t^nologks' cannot changct^i 
inequitous social structures thatt^ 
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block individual and conunuaity efforts 
to solve problems/' 



The Chinese bipgas system demonstrates the advantages of biogas 
plants in low-income rural areas where there is a willingness to use 
Ideal labor and materials to produce energy. Several famiUes working 
together can provide themselves with gas and fertilizer from their 49 
own wastes VVhere communities have a tradition of working together 
to solve problems, biogas plants can be an agent of i«al develop- 
ment. The lack of such a tradition in India may accourtt fcr the slow- 
er adoption of bipgas plants there. In many cases the Irvdian pUnts 
benefit the elites who have always controlled the loc# society With- 
out equal access to the plant and animal wastes fed into the biogas 
plants the poor cannot benefit equitably frota the energy produced. 
As with other solar technologies, biogas plant* offer only a means to 
.se t-help and community betterment They canr\ot, in and of them- 
selves grange the. repressive and inequitous social structunes that 
often block individual and community efforts to solve problems! 

Green plants can also be grown specifically as "energy crops * to fur- 
tfier iiational energy independence. In late 1975, Brazil launched an 
ambitious program to reduce >he country's dependence on imported 
petroleum through the distillation of cassava^ and sugar caneinto 
alcohol for automobile use. By mid-1977, service statioRS in Sao - 
faulo and Rio de Janeiro vyere sellingli mixture of gasoline and al- 
^ cotiol Greater production of cassava and sugar c?ne will be required 
to ineet the national goal of replacing 20 percent of gasoline with 
alcohol^by 198L The Kovernment has yet to decide :whet»r to favir 
intensive cultivation of Jhese crops on plantations or on small land- 
holdings Support fol small farm production would ensure that 
many of the economic benefits of increased national enerijy self- 
reliaitbe are equitably distributed. ^ * : 

^ * » 

While m(^t solar technologies are basically simple and already in wide 
use today/ enerey transitions take time. Some solar applications are 
, novel any people everywhere are rightly sufi^icious of ne>fv^ technolo- 
gies until' fhey have mastered them. AdofJEon of solar technobgies 

L i ^ because the consumer only indfrectly experiences the * 
vulnerability of dependence on . nonrenewable energy "^resburces 
through price rfees^and periodic shortages. The initial capital costs 
and maintenance problems of solaT technologies affect the individual 
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consumer directly and may dull his or her enthusiasm despite the 
long-term advantages of soIat power. ^ 

50 xhe potential for widespread use of all forms of solar energy is re- 
flecteSd in the growing public dissatisfaction with traditional, higMy 
c^tralized energy production. Citizen protest movements have vir- 
tually halted nuclear power plant construction in Germany. Public 
opposition to plant sitings has delayed the construc^on or nuclear 
ana oil-fired plants in a' number of U.S. localities. Through "Lifeline" 
OBmpai£ns, consumer groups have attempted to force utility compan- 
ies to charge irwlividuals lower rates for the energy used to meet basic 
needs. In such activities, citizen groups have begun to question who 
should determine energy 4)olicy and how energy should*be produced 
and distributed. 

. . 4 ' 

As citizerts insist on more of a say in shaping ener^ P^il^' gQvem- 
rnenf^ will have 3n opportunity to help individuals rne^ nK>re of 
their own energy needs. ByTunding research on a variety of solar 
technologies to give consumers numerous options, by facilitating aCt 
cess to the .capital needed locally to get' the solar' transition started, 
and by giving political support to conservation initiatives, govern- 
ments can go a* long way toward nurshalling (He human energy 
need^to tap these renewable energy sources. 

Such efforts will transfer new political and economic power to indi- 
vrtluals and their communities. As the consumer becomes an energy 
producer, the energy portion of family expenditures, which in recent 
years has been on an inflationary spiral, could begin to stabilise. As 
communities become more energy ielf-reli^pt, their ecorwmies will 
be less su^eptible to disruptions caused by fuel shortages and rising 
prices. This energv ii\dependence will translate into the political 
* ' power that comes rrom individually and collectively meeting a basic 
numan need. Wfth local ener&y self-reliance as its primary building 
block, national energy self-reliance— providing some relief from the 
debts and' vulnerability associated with energy imports— will b^ome 
a poSsibiUty. * , 

Most future energy needs can be best met by capturing waste energy 
and by harnessing locally the numerous forms <rf foTar power. Be- 
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if people are often best at solving their 
own problems, whylio these problems 

stiU exist?'' 



cause tapping both these energy sources requires the continual par- 
ticipation of ^ div idual consumers, the transition to locally con- 
tToUed, highly^^Ifferentiated energy sources will unalterably remold 
society. As m possibly no other area of human endeavor, today's lo- 
cal responses to the global energy problem will profoundly affect the 
social and political structure for years to come. 



Condosion* 



« ^ 
The growing evidence of the success of local efforts in meeting 
human needs raises^veral questions. If people are often best at solv^ 
iM their owTi prbblems. yvhy do these problems still exist? If the poor 
afe best at building their own housing,' why are housing conditions 
still so unacceptable? Why do the problems facing both the rich and 
the poor seem to be growing ever larger and more unmanageable? 
Doesn t the recent interest in local problem solving only suggest that 
when all else fails, ^people are thrown back on their own resources 
aaMhey muddle througlv much as they always have? 

The answers to these questions lie in thj nature of human beings 
the abihtv of people to wo rlT together, and the ultimate tracubility of 

^ their problems. The historical landscape is dotted with the ruins of 
grand social experiments based on naive and simplistic assumdbons 
about the inn«te good .qualities of men and women. People are con- 
siderably more capable and responsible than Aaternalistic stereotypes 

. would suggest, but they are also less virtuoulV^nd wise than many 
would like to assume. For this reason, isolated self-help efforts, with- 
out the support of the community, have failed in the past. Individuals 

.often narrowly define their own interests and fall to recognize that 
the roots of their problems lie wit^iin soci|fy at large. Political and 
economic power structures attempt to keep^eople from working to- 
gether. Unless individuals affected by major problems can jouTwith 
others in mutual self-help, basic human needs may go unmet. 

Yet human and social ioibles are not titf on^y msons 'that current 
ttlobal problems are so^ifficuh to soJCTThe guanHty and quality of 



food housing, energy, and health /eeds are toloricallY unique. Un- 
precedented resource scarciHes, popM^^ growth, and deteriorating 
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bfological systems have ^l|^ned the scope of humanity's most 
pressing problems and the i^^opriate responses to them. 

During the pa^t decade* there has been > growing awareness of the 
global nature of many commonly shared problems. Neither rich and 

toor cowUries nor the rich and poor within countries 'have avoided 
ousing shortages and poor health care. Rising food and enerspr 
prices in one nation have often beerf the result of actions taken half- 
way around the world This growing interdependence led to increas- 
ing interest irt transnational problem solving Ever higher levels of 
national and international authority h^e been created to solve prob- 
IjNTVS once handled exclusively at the local level. When efforts, to meet 
human needs have been stymied in communities, responsibility Tor 
the task has often passed to the next higher level of ai^ority— in the 
hope that there would be a better chance of success. The commonality 
of problems and tlTeir international character led to the fallacious as- 
sumption that problems can be solved removed from those most af- 
fected by them. 

A World Bank^tudy in August 1977 unwittingly highlighted the dif- 
ficulties in any international effort to meet basic human -needs. The 
estimated price tag for Solving hunWtity's most pressing problems 
was staggerme, despite an assumption of considerable local partici- 
pation in all efforts- The averse annual cost of upgrading services to 
meet food, water, housing, health, and education needs between 1980 
and 2000 was projected to be at least $47.1 billion. These figures are 
for national and mternational expenditures, but only in developing 
countries. A true global cost figure, considering energy problems and 
the unmet human needs in industrial couMries, would 'be much 
higher.'* 

4 . . * 

World Bank analysts concluded that Third World government^, will ^ 
never be able to raisje this capital themselves and that the success of 
efforts to solve these problems depends upon large financial transfers 
from rich to poor nations. The international community will not play 
this role In 1975, total public and private official development am- 
tance through bilateral and multilateral channels totaled $18.4 bil' 
lion, not even enough to meet yearly basic^housmg needs according, 
to the Bank estimate. The F>olitical will does not exist to 'solve prob- 
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lems through a large transfer (rf resources. Any development strategy 
based on the assumption that the rich will more than ^ubh thfeir 
rforeign aid is doomed to faHure.** 

This does not mean that foreign aid should be abandoned. But Jf the 
resources to fully meet ba§ic needs are not forthcoming froiy\ na- 
tional and international sources, then they must cdme i^om com- 
munities and individuals. While ready capital is sc»€«^^ this level, 
there is a reserve of labor and ingenuity that money can(iot buy. 
Mobilization of local resources ana the participation of those, most 
affected by problems can go a long way toward alleviating the^ Bur- 
dens of poverty. 

Greater local responsibility for^gj^blem solving suggests a new' facil- 
itating role for international agencies and national governments. 
-^Public policy should ^respond to thf expressed^eeds of, the ^ommu- 
nitv rather than impose *preconc^gl notions of what communities 
and individuafs should want. Orm/gte people faced *with a ^ange of 
problems can decide which ones have priority. "National govelpnments 
and international aggies should involve themselves in projects with 
high levels of lo<;al Participation because these prograrns are most 
likely to reflect the real concerns of the poor. 

^ To the extent possible, government funding sh*buld be channeted 
through organizations that truly have their roots in the local com- 
munity. Nonrepresentative governmental, bodies should be bypassed 
in favor of cooperativ» and^ other participatory organizations. The 
Inter- American Foundation is an^ excellent example of this practice. 

* Between 1971 and 1976, the Foundation disbursed -440 miUion of 
AID funds to citizens' grbups in Latin America. None of these grants 
and \oan% went to foreign governments; the funds went directly to 
poor people who wished to help themselves. By-tRe sjandard crrfwia 
set up to measure foreign aid, the If^r- American Foundation's pro- 
ei'ams are a^wrtess. In a^ number of projects, agricultural productivity 
has incriajed, houses have been built, and local level development 
has occurred. Lgan repayment r^ites are as good as or better th^n 
those in other foreign aid prograni4 More iinportantly, tne Founda- 
timi funds ^ocral processes, througn which individuals and commun- 
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iW^not only solyi^ their problems but also gain skills and a confi- 
dence that will benefit4heift long after specific develotJmeht projects 
bave^ded.»^ • ^- ^ , r k j 

Beyond providing money, central authoHty caAHead tlie way tdWard 
greater local responsibility for problem solving by aot attempting to 
do things i^iv^duals" and communities clh best do for themselves. 
In the United States, individuals may live longer, h^afthier liv^ by 
changing their eating habits and getting more exercise; rather thaiv ^1 
increasing government funding of medical care. In Britainv thep?c# 
lem (5f, high food prices may be managed bfet not by further reliance 
/ on imports, but by new encouragement of small farmers and garden-^ - 
ers whose production can act as a damper on food price inflation. 

At .the^ international level, govemments and^agencies should consult 
and share information, yet basic needs can't be met by ponderous 
wnternational 'bureaucracies. The World Health Organization (WHQ^ 
fajced with the fnonumental task of eradicating smajlpox, sdon came 
tQ this conclusion. Their smallpox campaign was largely successful, . 
although soendtng only $96 million over 12 years, because the pr<^ 
gram 'relied on individuals and communities to identify and isolate 
smallpox carriers. This major ^ealth problem was solved at (he local 
- level; WHO^merely ptovided the technical and financial backup.** 

>D^cwtt^aliEing the responsibility for problem solving will not under- 
/ fnine thesauthority of central governments. Where highly <;entrali2ed 
adyinistrations-in 'China, Cuba, Indonesia, South Korea, Taiwan, 
and Tanzania-have supported and even encouraged local initiative, 
the central govrtnment has not lost poyyer and local communities 
have gained cohesion and self-reliance. Strong central governments 
have established broad social goals while facilitating |ocaljnitiative- 
by underscoring the importance of private plot agricultur?"in China, 
or by emphasizing cdmmunity-controlled fimily planning in Indo^ 
nesia. Such political support, coordination of activities, ana proyision 
of liipited financing is crucial for the success 9f disparate self-help 
projects. 'But centralized, pikternalistic attempts to help the disad- 
vantaged no longer have a place. With appropriate help, individuals 
and communities can work out thci^own best solutions. 
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• ""'■'^e'y that ^ven the iriojt presciem- could accurately predict 
the nature of theS? varia« local, sofiJtions. Th'ey.wi^l emerge through 
Ul^-rt P^t'![""°'X:^ experiences with a gfewj? different ec 
issfles. Through this pr^ew, mbn and women l!nK a broader " 
understandmg of the causes ai. thefr difficuUies ^i^MRcquire the " 
arfntinistrative and organizatibnal ^skills to better jcope with their • 
ifflmedMteanM long-term needs i^l^ragnwUic manner: * ' ' 

'^^y^^'tu- ''".''^ "bolicies that have s#emed equally appropriate in ' 
•the p45t have foundered, &s new dilemmas, and unforeseen diffi, ' ' 

• ^.^^ respettser^ global problems win certainly be no 
exception to this historical experience. Fortunately, Jocally-bas^ 
parttd^atory efforts are f lexible by nature. Pragmatic, pluralistic i^. 
iti^Wft prpmise to. stand the test of time- better- than centralized 
,4qg<natic, «)cia r#afln ^Fbrts. In a rapidly changing world, the resil- 
lence oi a local problejn-solving strategy miy "be its. most, importamt - 
asset. ^ t . 

. . ' ■ ' • '/^ ^ . 

Tfie- recent success of efforts at the local level-gives reason for caur 
tiQiM! optimism. Individuals and communiUj»s have slowly bejfiuKlo 
reawert themse vesjn solving their food, howsmg, "healtlr, and energy 
prolilems. In this participatory prpc&s, sqnie of the 'most preising 
human ne^s arei>eing m%t. . ' J. ) ■' 
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